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CHarTer Y. 


WILFRID’S ANXIETIES. 


b  daeon soon after his daughter's departure Dean Pemberton 

was released from the burdensome task of entertaining an 
assemblage one half of which did not know the other half and did 
not wish to do so. Amongstall these people he had no intimates, 
nor did any of them care to linger under his roof now that the 
function of the day had been brought to an end. The cathedral 
folks went away on foot ; others, who had come from a distance— 
including the whole of the Chaine Court guests—drove straight 
to the station to catch the up express; old Mr. Chaine and Lady 
Elizabeth were hoisted into their heavy yellow barouche ; Hubert 
betook himself to the barracks to look up some acquaintances, 
while Wilfrid, having declined his father’s offer of a lift, started 
to walk home across the fields. 

The stretch of undulating country—partly grazing land and 
partly given over to the cultivation of hops—which separated 
St. Albyn’s from Chaine Court was pleasant enough to saunter 
over on that bright spring afternoon, when there was just enough 
of sharpness in the breeze to make the sunshine preferable to 
the shade, when the hedges and the woods were sprinkled with 
vivid green, and when a hundred trifling sights and sounds, 
familiar to dwellers in the country, testified to the approach of 


«*« Mrs. Oliphant having informed the Editor that she has already 
published a story under the title of “ The Three Brothers,” Mr. Norris’s story 
will in future bear the title of “ Mr. Chaine’s Sons.” 
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summer, But Wilfrid Chaine, who lived in London and was no 
great admirer of the beauties of Nature, took little notice of the 
landscape. He had other subjects to ponder over which, judging 
by the frown upon his brow, were both more important to him 
and less agreeable. For one thing, he had been a little dis- 
quieted by Hubert’s insinuation that he was ambitious to 
supplant his elder brother. It was quite true that such had long 
been his desire and design; but he had not supposed that it was 
suspected by anybody, unless perhaps by his mother, and since 
it was one of his rules to stand as well as possible with all the 
world, he was displeased with himself, feeling that he must have 
been guilty of some unconscious clumsiness. 

For the rest, Hubert was not a very influential personage, nor, 
considering that there was no entail, was it so unpardonable on 
his own part to cherish schemes which, if successful, would 
probably prove to be of benefit in the long run to an ancient and 
distinguished family. John, it was quite certain, would never 
distinguish himself. The very best thing that could happen to 
John would be to inherit a modest but sufficient income and a 
few hundred acres of land, as a preservative against the mischief 
which Satan finds for idle hands todo. Other people’s require- 
ments are larger; other people must have, or at any rate ought 
to have, greater sums of ready money at their disposal, and those 
who look forward to a Parliamentary and Ministerial career are 
heavily handicapped by straitened means. These observations 
Wilfrid made to himself merely by way of a rehearsal for any 
public excuses which he might subsequently be called upon to 
utter: it was not necessary for him to set himself right with his 
conscience, because he had been able in early youth to put an 
effectual extinguisher upon that inward accuser. There are all 
kinds of sinners in this sinful world, and Wilfrid Chaine belonged 
to the restricted and fortunate number who sin quite contentedly 
with their eyes open. He had absolutely no religious convictions ; 
he was clever enough to have discovered that people who profess 
to be religious are little, if at all, better than their neighbours, 
although they steer clear of certain kinds of immorality ; he was 
persuaded that Christianity was an absurd delusion, kept alive 
partly by the superstition of the masses, partly by the exertions of 
those interested in maintaining its authority, and he thought it 
extremely doubtful whether man has any existence beyond this 
present one. He kept his opinions to himself out of the regard 
which he entertained for social prejudices ; but the natural result 
of them was, of course, that he knew no other standard of conduct 
than that of expediency. Now, it was clearly expedient that he 
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should oust that useless fellow John from his position of heir- 
apparent—or, to speak more correctly, of heir-presumptive—and 
by hook or by crook he meant to do it. 

Yet this was not quite so simple a task as it might have been 
pronounced to be at first sight. He had, it was true, both his 
parents on his side; but one of them was a ticklish person to 
deal with. In some ways Mr. Chaine was easily deceived; but 
he was no fool, nor was he at all the sort of man to whom covert 
suggestions could be made with safety. The chances were that 
he had already executed a will in John’s favour, and, in his 
precarious state of health, it was by no means improbable that 
he might die without altering it. Therefore Wilfrid, as he wended 
his way across the well-managed property of which he hoped to 
be the owner some day, was pensive and sorrowful. He had, 
moreover, certain troubles of his own to disturb him which will 
be dwelt upon later. 

Presently he came in sight of Chaine Court, a beautiful old 
Tudor building, sheltered from the north and east by wooded hills 
and fronted by a broad terrace, whence the lawn sloped gently 
down to meet the park. Here for generation after generation had 
dwelt the head of the Chaine family, and hence, urged on by the 
ambition which was one of the characteristics of their race, had 
issued forth many a stout soldier and sailor to win his spurs and 
fight his country’s battles. Wilfrid had inherited the ambition 
of his ancestors ; but some unfortunate strain of blood had denied 
him their honesty and singleness of purpose. As he stood gazing 
at their birthplace and his own, his thoughts were concerned 
rather with the revenues that belonged to it than with the 
traditions which had made it famous, and although he was 
determined to be as great a man as any Chaine had ever been, he 
did not in the least care whether he achieved that distinction by 
fair means or foul. 

“Time and I against any other two,” he murmured, quoting a 
statesman who was, perhaps, not much more scrupulous than 
he. “But the question is whether I am going to be allowed the 
time.” He shook his shoulders and sighed. ‘ Meanwhile,” he 
continued, “ the first thing to be done is to get a little money out 
of the governor—which won’t be easy. I wonder whether he 
would believe me if I told him that I had been spending rather 
too much on charity of late. Probably not; he would not shrink 
from the incivility of asking to see the receipts. A better plan 
would be to admit remorsefully that living in London and 
frequenting the highest society has been too much for my 
modest resources. If there is a shade of weakness anywhere in 
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the governor’s character, it is a weakness for the highest 
society.” 

There was not much weakness in Wilfrid’s character, nor had 
he the faintest respect for the social standing of one man rather 
than another. In his estimation, the worth of any given 
individual was simply the worth of that individual to him; and 
as at this moment he thought that his mother might do him 
some service, he hastened on to the house, where, as he had 
expected, he found her drinking tea all by herself in her boudoir. 

Probably Lady Elizabeth had been indulging in forty winks ; 
for she started and rubbed her eyes when her son entered. 

“My dear boy,” said she, “ how nice of you to come in and 
enliven my solitude! Have a cup of tea and a muffin?” 

“ No, thank you,” answered Wilfrid, as he dropped into a low 
chair. “But I'll have a glass of sherry, if that is procurable 
without sending to ask my father for the keys.” 

“ Of course it is procurable. Ring the bell and order what you 
want; your father has gone to lie down and rest after the 
fatigues of the day. Well, what did you think of it all? It struck 
me that John played his part with very tolerable decency.” 

“Oh, yes; there was no hitch, and if he goes on as he has 
begun there never will be any. Only he won't go on as he has 
begun. There could not be in the world two people more fatally 
destined to quarrel than John and his wife.” 

“‘T hope they won't,” said Lady Elizabeth uneasily. “ Quarrels 
are such a nuisance ! ” 

Wilfrid smiled. He thought that a quarrel between Mr. and 
Mrs. John Chaine might not be to his own disadvantage ; but he 
was careful not to say anything of that sort to the good-natured 
lady who believed him to be as well-meaning as herself. He only 
remarked: “ Let us hope that they won’t. I quite agree with 
you that quarrels are an abominable nuisance; and what makes 
me feel that all the more painfully just now is that I expect I am 
in for a quarrel with my father.” 

“For goodness’ sake!” exclaimed Lady Elizabeth in conster- 
nation; “don’t be so insane as to get yourself into trouble with 
him just as he is beginning to come round to the idea that John 
would be happier as a gentleman farmer than as head of the 
house! What is it about?” 

Wilfrid made a grimace. “I’ve been outrunning the 
constable, that’s all,” he replied. “Oh, I know what you are 
going to say, my dear mother, but I really can’t dip into your pin- 
money again. Besides, I’m afraid I want rather more this time 
than you could possibly spare.” 
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“T could let you have forty or fifty pounds,” Lady Elizabeth 
began eagerly. 

“No use,” replied her son, with a shake of his head. “ Un- 
fortunately, I owe about four times that amount, and I shall have 
to make a clean breast of it sooner or later. It isn’t altogether 


” 


my own fault—— 

“T am sure it isn’t!” Lady Elizabeth interrupted emphatically. 
“He ought, of course, to make you a larger allowance; but you 
know how tiresome he is about these things.” 

“T do, indeed; and I know that there is only one person who 
can make him less so. I was thinking that perhaps you might 
just put in a word for me and prepare his mind.” 

Poor Lady Elizabeth’s blue eyes became very round, and the 
corners of her mouth dropped. She did not much relish the task 
assigned to her; but, since she could refuse Wilfrid nothing, she 
replied, not over hopefully : 

“T will do what I can; but he is sure to be displeased. It isn’t 
that he will grudge the money, only he will want to know 
exactly why and how you have exceeded your allowance. Could 
you mention any particular reason ? ” 

“None that he would consider sufficient, Iam afraid. We had 
better confine ourselves to generalities.” 

Lady Elizabeth gave it to be understood that she placed 
little reliance upon the persuasive force of generalities; but she 
promised to do her best, and Wilfrid knew that she would keep 
her promise. That she had done so, and that she had not been 
rewarded by any brilliant success, was apparent to him when 
the dinner-hour came, and when his father brought a grave and 
forbidding countenance downstairs. 

Hubert had despatched a messenger from St. Albyn’s to 
announce that he had been retained by the 22nd Hussars, whose 
guest-night it happened to be; so that only three persons sat 
down in the vast and somewhat gloomy dining-hall at Chaine 
Court, and as two of them felt guilty and uncomfortable, while 
the third remained obstinately taciturn, they did not greatly 
enjoy one another’s society. 

As soon as Lady Elizabeth had left the room, Mr. Chaine pro- 
ceeded straight to the point by saying: 

“T am very sorry to hear that you have incurred debts, 
Wilfrid. You cannot be ignorant of the views which I hold 
upon that subject. To my mind, a man who induces tradespeople 
to supply him with what he cannot pay for, is neither more nor 
less than a thief.” 

“That is quite true, sir,” answered Wilfrid sorrowfully. “I 
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entirely agree with you, and I haven’t a word to say in excuse for 
myself. I have hoped, as you know, to enter political life, and I 
have wasted my time and my small resources in preparing for a 
career which is really not open to younger sons. However, I trust 
that I shall never again have to ask you to help me out of my diffi- 
culties. I have lived and learnt, and, as I have no profession, I 
now see that I must look to the Stock Exchange or to commerce 
for a means of making myself independent.” 

Mr. Chaine frowned. “No member of our family has ever 
been engaged in trade,” said he. “Ido not sneer at trade, which 
I recognise as the chief source of England’s greatness; but I have 
always held, and I always shall hold, that those whom it has 
pleased God to send into the world as gentlemen, should not 
lower themselves by meddling with it.” 

“Quite so,” answered Wilfrid. “ But what is an impoverished 
gentleman todo? Ofcourse I don’t want to be a tinker ora tailor ; 
but isn’t it better for me to be that than to be a perpetual burden 
upon my father? ” 

“T make you a large allowance,” returned Mr. Chaine doggedly. 
“Tt is larger than that which younger sons usually receive, 
because—well, at any rate, you will admit that it is larger. And 
why, may I ask, do you find it insufficient ? ” 

Wilfrid explained. The cost of living in London was much 
higher than it had been in former days: everybody spent more, 
and if he was expected to associate with men of fortune, he could 
scarcely help expending about a fourth of what they did. Never- 
theless, he did not for one moment deny that his position was a 
false one, and that it was his duty to relinquish it. In the long 
run he got the best of an animated discussion ; for Mr. Chaine, 
who would not for any earthly consideration have been the father 
of a mercantile son, consented to pay his outstanding debts and to 
give him an extra hundred a year for the future. The terms offered 
were not magnificent ; but it seemed prudent to close with them. 

“ Anyhow,” reflected Wilfrid, “I get two hundred, or perhaps 
two hundred and fifty, down, and he hasn’t thought of asking to 
see the receipted bills, thank goodness! It might be a little 
difficult to supply him with them, considering that I don’t owe a 
farthing.” 

It was the fact that he owed no more than he could easily pay 
to his tradesmen: nevertheless, he was in urgent need of funds ; 
and if he had forgotten that, he would have been reminded of it 
on the morrow, when he reached the rooms which he occupied 
in St. James’s Street and found, amongst other letters, one 
addressed in a feminine hand which was only too familiar to him. 
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This missive was signed “Jessie,” and contained a request that 
he would call upon his correspondent immediately, as she must 
see him. It was very emphatic, not very legible, and bore marks 
of having been composed under circumstances of no slight 
agitation. 

“T thought as much,” muttered Wilfrid, when he had perused 
and burnt it. “ Well, I suppose I must go, though this sort of 
thing is becoming a horrible bore. One comfort is that I shan’t 
have to go empty-handed.” 

He lunched at his club, and afterwards had himself driven 
to a remote and melancholy district beyond the Edgware Road, 
known as Maida Vale. Here (for he was a man who never 
neglected precautions) he dismissed his hansom and proceeded on 
foot as far as a somewhat shabby row of houses, of which the 
corner one bore the inscription of Wellington Terrace. Having 
rung the bell at No. 5, and having ascertained from the grimy 
maid-of-all-work who opened the door that Mrs. Viccars was at 
home, he was shown into a scantily-furnished parlour, where a 
tall, fine-looking woman, whose masses of red-brown hair and 
creamy complexion gave her a claim to beauty which was in part 
contradicted by the coarseness of her features, was sitting, with 
her hands before her, doing nothing. 

She started up and hurled herself into her visitor's arms 
almost before the door had been closed behind him. 

“Oh, Wilfrid,” she exclaimed, “I am so glad you have come! 
I was afraid you wouldn’t.” 

“My dear girl,” answered Wilfrid, after extricating himself 
from an embrace which apparently did not afford him unmixed 
delight, “I came as soon as I could; I always do. Yesterday, as 
I think I told you, I had to show myself down at St. Albyn’s at my 
brother’s wedding. I only received your note on my return this 
morning, so that I can’t fairly be accused of having lost time.” 

“Oh, I knew you couldn’t be here before this afternoon,” Mrs. 
Viccars said; “but you have disappointed me so often that I 
hardly dared to count upon you. And I have something to tell 
you which——” 

“T know you have,” interrupted Wilfrid, smiling; “you have 
told me of it once or twice before, you know. Well, this time I 
am happy to say that I have something to give you, which is far 
more to the purpose.” 

He drew a cheque from his pocket and handed it to her. 

“Extorted from the governor with some difficulty,” he 
remarked. “May it make you and the butcher and the baker 
and the grocer happy! I am sorry that you have had to wait 
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so long for it; but allowances must be made for a poverty- 
stricken younger son.” 

Mrs. Viccars took the slip of paper, glanced at it and tossed it 
aside, flushing slightly. It was easy to see that she did not 
enjoy the advantage of an equable temper, and that the donor’s 
manner irritated her. 

“ Anybody would think, to hear you, that I was in the habit 
of pestering you for money,” she said resentfully. “I can’t live 
without it—I’m sure I wish I could—but you must confess that I 
am not extravagant, and it wasn’t to get money out of you that I 
asked you to come here.” 

“T beg your pardon,” answered Wilfrid, still smiling; “judging 
by the light of previous experience, I supposed that it was.” 

The woman’s eyes blazed. She was evidently upon the point 
of making some angry retort; but she checked herself and, with 
a sudden change of voice, said :— 

“Don’t quarrel with me to-day, Wilfrid! I want it to be a 
happy day, for I have a great piece of good news to give you. 
Richard Viccars is dead.” 

No one knew better than Wilfrid Chaine how to conceal his 
emotions; but, perfect as his self-control was, his countenance 
fell for an instant, and she saw that it fell. He did not, however, 
allow the smile to fade from his lips, and it was in the same 
light, half-mocking tone which he had used throughout their 
interview that he remarked :— 

“Your glee may be natural, my dear Jessie; but it would be 
more decent to draw a thin veil over it. After all, the deceased 
was your husband.” 

“T am not a hypocrite,” returned Mrs. Viccars shortly; “and 
if I were, there wouldn’t be much use in my being hypocritical 
with you. It was you who persuaded me to leave Richard; you 
know that he never was anything to me, and you know what 
good reasons I had for wishing him dead. But I never thought 
he would die—a great strong man like that! It seems that he 
caught a chill and neglected it.” 

“Very imprudent of him,” observed Wilfrid; “a man who 
neglects a chill deserves the worst. All the same, I must confess 
that I don’t see what particular reason you had for wishing him 
dead. He really hasn’t troubled you any more since you deserted 
him than if he had been in his grave.” 

“You say these things to madden me, Wilfrid! You almost 
make me hate you when you talk in that way, although I know 
you can’t be speaking seriously. Were you speaking seriously, I 
wonder, when you told me—as you have done a hundred times— 
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that you would marry me if I were free? Sometimes I think— 
but no; I won’t think that! For you are not cruel, Wilfrid, 
whatever else you may be.” 

He was cruel, and the poor woman knew very well that he 
was, although she loved him in spite of his cruelty. She knew 
also, or at any rate she feared, that he had not, and had never 
had, the slightest intention of making her his wife. Asking him 
to do that was much the same thing as asking him to ruin 
himself; for it was impossible to suppose that such an alliance 
would be sanctioned or tolerated by his family. The daughter 
of a St. Albyn’s tradesman, she had made Wilfrid Chaine’s 
acquaintance during his boyhood, and there had been certain 
callow love-passages between them which had been interrupted 
when he had gone to Oxford. The memory of these had not 
deterred her from marrying Richard Viccars, a well-to-do London 
tailor; but chance had brought about a renewal of her intimacy 
with the handsome young gentleman whom she had always 
adored, and his representations or her own wilfulness had at 
length led her to break with a husband upon whom, for one 
reason or another, she had looked down. She had not made home 
comfortable for her husband, nor had he been at the pains of 
inquiring what had become of her or seeking to obtain a divorce 
from her. Wilfrid—not without pulling a wry face over it—had 
provided her with the means of subsistence, had kept up a 
connection of which he was only too obviously weary, and had, no 
doubt stated from time to time that, if she were a widow, he 
would make such reparation as he could to her by giving her the 
right to bear his name; but whether, now that she was a widow, 
he would prove as good as his word was quite another question. 
She did not think that he would, unless she could carry her point 
by a coup de main, and that was why she had summoned him in 
such haste. All this was plainly legible upon her face, from 
which he had not removed his calm, scrutinising gaze. 

“You are in a desperate hurry, Jessie,” he remarked. “ Isn’t 
it usual for widows to wait at least a year before contracting a 
second marriage ?” 

“T dare say it is,” she returned; “but our case is not a usual 
one, and I am sick to death of the miserable life that I have had 
to lead since I came here. No one will think the worse of us for 
putting an end to it at once and for ever.” 

“Qh! excuse me, my father would think a great deal the worse 
of us; and, as matters stand at present, we can’t afford to defy 
my father. I assure you that he is perfectly capable of cutting 
off the supplies and leaving us to starve.” 
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“Then we must keep our marriage secret. Such things have 
been done before now.” 

“Yes; but the secret has almost invariably leaked out. No, 
my dear Jessie; we mustn’t behave like a couple of lunatics. 
We must have patience, and probably we shall not be called upon 
for a very prolonged display of that virtue. My father, I am 
sorry to say, is breaking up fast.” 

Mrs. Viccars had sources of information which enabled her to 
recognise the truth of that assertion. She was aware that old 
Mr. Chaine’s days were numbered; she was aware also that there 
was a fair chance of his nominating his second son as his heir, 
and she could not but admit the folly of placing so fine a prospect 
in jeopardy. 

“Tf only I could trust you, Wilfrid!” she exclaimed involun- 
tarily. 

“Have I ever given you reason to distrust me ?” asked Wilfrid, 
concealing his relief under a show of indignation. “I haven't 
always been able to give you as much money as you have asked 
for ; but you know how strictly I am called to account for every 
penny that I spend, and I think you ought to know that I have 
run some risk in demanding the cheque which I have just handed 
over to you. IfI were inclined to distrust you—but I am not—I 
might suspect you of caring more to be Mrs. Wilfrid Chaine than 
you care for me.” 

“T care for nothing more than I care for you, Wilfrid,” Mrs. 
Viccars returned, with the tears in her eyes. “I care for nothing 
half as much. But I have a right to be your wife.” 

“ Ah, my dear,” said Wilfrid, who perceived that he had won 
the day, “if we all had our rights, this world would be a much 
more comfortable place than it is. But some of us know that 
our only chance of ever getting them is to wait; and, as I told 
you before, I don’t think that you and I are likely to be kept 
waiting long.” 

One of them was likely to be kept waiting until the end of her 
life ; but as she was a woman, as she had a passionate nature, and 
as she was still in love, she could not bring herself to face that 
obvious probability. So, instead of giving utterance to sundry 
menaces which she had been holding in reserve all this time, she 
took Wilfrid’s head between her hands, and kissed his forehead, 
murmuring assurances which he had once upon a time found 
sweet. At all events, he had professed to find them so, and he 
courageously renewed his professions now, notwithstanding his 
detestation of the powerful perfume wherewith Mrs. Viccars was 
wont to impregnate her person. 
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CuarTer VI. 
MR. WICKS’S MARE. 


As a general rule, men are, of course, men, and! women are 
women; but from time to time one comes across cases which, to 
the superficial observer, look very like a mistake of gender on 
Nature’s part. Feminine men are, unhappily, not as rare as they 
ought to be; while masculine women are in these days only too 
willing to exhibit themselves, on platforms and elsewhere, before 
the eyes of a dismayed world. It would be doing Miss Violet 
Stanton a gross injustice to compare her with these terrible 
persons, but many people concurred in the opinion which she 
herself often expressed—that her tastes and attributes were ill- 
suited to her sex. To be fond of horses, to know a good deal 
about them, and to have courage enough to go straight across 
country upon an animal of doubtful pedigree—these are no 
matters of reproach to any woman; but perhaps the old ladies of 
St. Albyn’s were not altogether wrong when they shook their 
heads, and said that a girl ought not to assume absolute control 
over her mother. On the other hand, it may be urged that a 
mother who does not know how to maintain authority over her 
daughter must be so poor a creature as to deserve all the incon- 
venient consequences of her feebleness; and it is only just to the 
old ladies of St. Albyn’s to add that they fully recognised this 
fact in their strictures upon Mrs. and Miss Stanton. 

On the morning after John Chaine’s wedding, the former said, 
somewhat querulously, to the latter, who had come down to 
breakfast, arrayed in her riding-habit— 

“T did hope, Violet, that there was to be no more of this 
scampering about on horseback until the autumn. Didn’t you 
tell me that that beast had been turned out to grass?” 

“That beast,” replied Violet composedly, “will be kept upon 
green food for a long time to come. It’s a pity; but it can’t be 
helped. I am not going to ride that beast to day ; I am going to 
take out a mare belonging to Wicks, who has asked me to educate 
her for him. A very nice mare, as far as I could judge by looking 
at her; but whether she can be made to jump or not is what I 
must try to find out.” 

“Really, Violet,” said Mrs. Stanton, “it is not at all the right 
thing for you to be breaking in a job-master’s horses. I don’t 
like your associating with such people.” 


“ Wicks is all right,” answered Violet. “He is a wonderfully 
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honest man for a horse-dealer; and if I can get a ride free of 
expense, why shouldn’t I take it? Besides, he doesn’t propose to 
accompany me, so that I shan’t be contaminated by his society.” 

“That is just it, my dear—you have no business to ride about 
alone. I have told you so a hundred times——” 

“And a hundred times,” interrupted Violet, as if that settled 
the matter, “I have told you that it is all right. Moreover, I 
don’t mean to take the mare down the High Street; it wouldn’t 
suit me to have her flinging her heels through a plate-glass 
window—so Mrs. Pickersgill won’t see me.” 

“T’m sure I hope she won’t!” sighed her mother plaintively. 

The generality of mothers might have felt some uneasiness as 
to the probable conduct of a mare who was pronounced capable of 
breaking plate-glass windows; but Mrs. Stanton was free from 
any anxiety upon that score. She had that confidence in her 
daughter’s equestrian abilities which belongs to complete igno- 
rance of the conditions whereby such abilities are liable to be 
tested, and she was a great deal more afraid of gossip than of the 
ugliest bit of timber or bullfinch in the county. Violet never 
had a fall; or, if she did, she never mentioned the circumstance 
on her return from hunting. 

Nevertheless, the appearance of Mr. Wicks’s mare—a huge, 
rawboned chestnut—might have inspired a nervous lady with 
some justifiable sensations of disquietude. The stable-helper who 
was leading her up and down when Violet emerged from the 
front-door, touched his forelock, and said— 

“If you please, miss, I was to say as Mr. Wicks ’d be very 
’appy to go with you if you should wish it. The mare’s a bit 
fresh, you gee, miss; and she ain’t carried a lady afore—not as 
we knows on.’ 

“T don’t want him,” answered Violet; “if I can’t ride the 
mare, I’m quite sure he can’t. Do you never take her out in 
anything except a snaffle ?” 

“Well, miss,” answered the man, “ Mr. Wicks, he did try her 
on the curb; but she give him a deal o’ trouble, and she’s that 
tender-mouthed a hinfant might ’old her. AndI think, if I was 
you, miss,” he added, “I shouldn’t attempt for to ’it her, nor yet 
touch her with the spur. She’s got some blood in her, you may 
depend.” 

“ And a temper?” suggested Violet, who was now in the saddle. 

“No, miss, I don’t believe so—not without you was to make 
her fight you. And you knows too much for to try that on.” 

Violet, at all events, knew enough to know that if she had a 
pleasant ride before her, it would only be on sufferance. The 
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great, slashing animal upon whom her light weight could have no 
sobering influence, might not, perhaps, be able to unseat her, but 
could certainly overpower her at any moment, and such schooling 
as might be gone through that day would assuredly be submitted 
to to please her, not because she commanded it. This conviction, 
however, did not alarm Miss Stanton; for indeed she was not 
easily alarmed. She patted and talked to the mare, who seemed 
quite amiably disposed, and who carried her without shying or 
plunging through the few streets which had to be traversed before 
the open country could be reached. But, as everybody knows, it 
is one thing to jog along the high road and another to canter across 
the turf, and no sooner did Mr. Wicks’s mare find herself upon a 
broad expanse of pasture than she gave her rider to understand 
that cantering was not a pace for which she had any fancy. 

Violet, graciously conceding what could not be refused, let her 
have her head. It was safe galloping ground, she might scour it 
in every direction as long as it pleased her to do so, and if she got 
tired of it she was very welcome to leave it by jumping the posts and 
rails which were its boundaries: for the present there was nothing 
to be done with her, except to sit upon her back. So for about a 
quarter of an hour the mare thoroughly enjoyed herself. Not being 
interfered with, she displayed no ill-temper; she had one or two 
looks at the posts and rails, apparently did not care about them, 
and continued to gallop at the top of her speed in an irregular 
circle until her lungs and limbs had had sufficient play to satisfy 
her. Then she pulled up suddenly, stretched her neck, shook her 
head, and said as plainly as she could speak, “ That will do very 
nicely for this morning, thank you. Now I am going home to my 
stable.” 

She accordingly trotted off in a quiet, determined manner 
towards the five-barred gate through which she had effected her 
entrance, and which her rider had, of course, shut. 

Now, Violet had no intention whatever of reopening that gate. 
She had plenty of patience, as well as a tolerably strong will, and 
it seemed to her that the time had now come to exhibit these 
valuable qualities. Ifthe mare chose to clear the gate, well and 
good; but she foresaw that the mare would do nothing of the 
sort, and the event justified her prevision. A first refusal, con- 
veyed in a manner emphatic enough to have unseated many riders, 
was followed by a prompt declaration of war, and during the next 
five minutes she had all her work cut out for her. She stuck to 
her saddle and did not lose her head, notwithstanding the vigorous 
initiation of hostilities in the shape of bucking and kicking adopted 
by her antagonist; but she had had sufficient experience to be 
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aware that her powers of coercion were strictly limited. Any 
man or woman can put a horse at a fence; but to get him over it 
against his will is a feat which can only be accomplished under 
conditions which were absent in this particular instance ; and that 
is why Violet wisely abstained from the use of whip or spur. 
When two obstinate wills come into collision odds may safely be 
laid upon dogged persistency—which was the method that com- 
mended itself to Miss Violet Stanton. 

“Very well, my dear,” said she to her mount; “ we have the 
best part of the day before us, and nothing prevents us from 
spending it as we please. You won’t beat me, and you won’t get 
rid of me, unless you lie down. Even if you do lie down, you will 
have to get up again, when you will find that gate exactly where 
it is now.” 

The mare responded by squealing and flinging up her heels as 
high as she could, while Violet sat back and didn’t care. Then 
there was a pause, and then there was another gentle request on 
the part of the rider, answered by a vehement refusal on the part 
of the beast. This performance was renewed again and again, 
without the slightest symptom of yielding on either side, and it 
is impossible to say what the ultimate issue would have been if 
Hubert Chaine, mounted upon one of his father’s steady cobs, had 
not chanced to come jogging along the lane which adjoined the 
scene of conflict. He took off his hat when he recognised the little 
lady on the big chestnut and said : 

“Tm afraid you're having some trouble, aren’t you? I can’t 
offer to give you a lead, because my beast isn’t capable of clearing 
a flower-bed ; but I'll undertake yours, if you'll let me.” 

His offer was somewhat scornfully declined. 

“Thank you,” answered Violet; “but it is I who have under- 
taken this job, and I mean to go through with it. My mare has 
bolted with me once, and done all she knew to get me out of the 
saddle since. Now she must be taught that she can’t have every- 
thing her own way.” 

Alas for the impotency of brave words! These doubtless have 
their use when it is a question of dealing with human beings ; but 
the brute creation, though quicker to acknowledge a master than 
we are, has to be reduced to subserviency by other and less boast- 
ful means. Violet should have known better, and did in truth 
know better, than to have recourse to the spur; but the presence 
of a spectator of?her own species and a not unnatural desire to 
show what she could do, led her into hurrying matters injudi- 
ciously, so that she lost a battle which she might possibly have 
won by perseverance. For the rest, it must be admitted that her 
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defeat was by no means an ignominious one. Hubert Chaine, 
who watched with admiration, not unmixed with considerable 
anxiety, the desperate struggle that ensued, declared afterwards 
that he had never in his life seen a lady sit or ride half so well; 
it was no fault of hers that her physical strength was not equal to 
that of a powerful quadruped. He abstained from intervention, 
though much tempted to intervene, until he saw that the girl was 
completely exhausted, when he said decisively : 

“This can’t go on any longer, Miss Stanton. In another 
minute or two you'll simply faint and roll off.” 

“The mare shall jump that gate if I die for it,” returned Violet 
breathlessly, but resolutely. 

“ All right ; she shall jump the gate, only it’s time for a fresh 
man to take a turn at her. Now, if you'll allow me to help you 
down, I'll just change the saddles.” 

The fact was that Violet was in no condition to disobey him. 
She protested, she expressed her firm conviction that he would not 
succeed where she had failed, and she showed no sort of gratitude 
to him for his assistance; but her head was swimming, she was 
aching in every limb, and she could not help acknowledging that, 
so far as she was concerned, the mare had won the day. Hubert 
opened the gate, led his cob into the field and shifted the saddles 
with the dexterity and expedition of one who knew what he was 
about, while Miss Stanton was fain to seat herself upon an adjacent 
bank and await the fulfilment of her prophecy. 

She did not know—how could she ?—that the young man who 
proposed to accomplish a feat which she had attempted in vain, was 
one of the best cross-country riders in England; nor perhaps could 
Hubert himself have explained by what mysterious means he con- 
trived to impart that knowledge to the animal that he bestrode. 
But the mare knew at once that she had found her master, and, 
although her blood was up, she capitulated, as mares and horses 
sometimes will, at a moment’s notice. Hubert rode her away for 
some little distance, brought her back towards the gate at his own 
pace and lifted her over it without the least visible effort. She 
landed rather clumsily and was almost on her nose; but the devil 
was cast out of her, and she only stretched herself and gave a great 
sigh of relief as her rider dismounted. 

And now it was that Violet proved herself above the petty and 
ignoble sentiments which are often asserted to be characteristic of 
her sex. What had happened was not altogether agreeable to her, 
inasmuch as it cast an inevitable reflection upon her skill in the 
management of horses; but she was just enough and generous 
enough to say, without hesitation : 
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“ You did that splendidly. I only wish I could understand how 
you did it!” 

“Oh, well,” answered the young fellow, with a laugh, “a change 
of saddles and riders often makes a lot of difference, One can’t 
exactly say why it should; but it does. The fact of the matter 
was, that you did all the hard work and I reaped the benefit. The 
mare was game to go on contending against you for a bit; but 
when she found that there were two of us to beat, she showed her 
sense by turning it up. All the same, I shouldn’t keep her if I 
were you: she evidently hasn’t had any training as a hunter, and 
she ought to carry double your weight.” 

“She doesn’t belong to me,” replied Violet, who. fully 
appreciated the modesty of this speech ; “she belongs to a livery- 
stable keeper, who asked me to try her for him. I still think I 
should have carried my point if I could have held out for another 
quarter of an hour; but I couldn’t have held out for another 
quarter of an hour, and you knowI couldn’t. Well, I am much 
obliged to you for coming to my help, and I think it is very 
pretty of you not to brag about it.” 

She accompanied these words by a smile which, so to speak, 
laid Hubert Chaine prostrate at her feet. He had thought Miss 
Stanton a very nice girl at the garden-party: he was now 
persuaded that she had not her equal in the whole world. What 
more could any young hussar require of a woman than that she 
should be pretty, brave, honest, an excellent horsewoman, and a 
perfect little lady? That Violet Stanton was all of these things 
he firmly believed, nor, it may be added, did he ever surrender 
that belief; yet he was to discover, in the sequel, that he did 
require something further of her—so unhappily true is it that 
the more we get the more we want. For the time being, he was 
very well satisfied with her as she was; especially when she 
kindly consented to let him ride the mare back to St. Albyn’s and 
to perform the return journey herself upon the broad back of old 
Mr. Chaine’s staid cob. 

“Tt isn’t that the mare would be at all too much for you,” he 
was careful to explain; “but it’s hardly worth while to shift the 
saddles a second time.” 

So this pair proceeded towards the old cathedral city together 
upon terms of much amity, and the talk with which they 
beguiled the way was not such as the most rigid chaperon could 
have objected to. It is quite possible, and not so very difficult, 
for two young persons of opposite sexes, both of whom are 
addicted to out-door pursuits, to converse together after a 
friendly fashion, without thought of love-making; and although 
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Hubert was already in love, he did not intimate that such was 
the case, while Violet was altogether fancy-free. Their discourse 
was of horses, and of nothing else, until the time came for them 
to part, when Hubert made so bold as to say that he hoped they 
might meet again before long. 

“That,” replied Miss Stanton, “ will depend entirely upon you. 
As for me, I’m a permanent fixture at St. Albyn’s.” 

“Ah, I’m not!” observed the young man rather sorrowfully ; 
“T’ve got to go back to duty to-morrow. But I suppose you are 
sometimes up in London for a bit, aren’t you?” 

Violet shook her head. 

“Never for more than a couple of days at a time,” she 
answered. “ We are poverty-stricken people, and we can’t afford 
to amuse ourselves.” 

“Well, then, I must take first leave and spend it at home, 
that’s all,” rejoined Hubert, with much ingenuousness. 

Violet laughed as she shook hands with him, and it was not 
until he had ridden nearly as far as Chaine Court that he divined 
the possible cause of her amusement. 


Cuapter VII. 
LEONARD FRASER. 


MarriaGes, according to the dictum of some extraordinary 
optimist, are made in heaven: in England, at all events, they are 
supposed to be made only by the free will and inclination of the 
contracting parties; and, upon that assumption, our practice 
(which, by the way, is already becoming old-fashioned) of spending 
the honeymoon away from home would seem to be a fairly reason - 
able one. But it is asserted by those who should be in a position 
to speak with authority upon the subject that the first month of 
matrimony, when passed in this way, is apt to be found a little 
trying even by two united lovers, and one may conjecture, 
without possessing any very vivid powers of imagination, what 
the ordeal of it must be to one of two united persons who does 
not happen to be in love. Such, as we know, was the deplorable, 
though merited, predicament of Mrs. John Chaine, whose 
reminiscences of Northern Italy and Switzerland will prevent her 
from ever revisiting those countries. 

It was not that she had any complaint to make against her 
husband, who proved himself to be in all respects what she had 
expected him to be; but reality, unfortunately, is never quite the 
same thing as anticipation, nor in truth had she thought much 
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about the extreme difficulty of keeping up conversation with him 
ali day long. This, which sounds like a small matter, was really 
her chief source of unhappiness. With her eyes open and with a 
full knowledge of what she was doing, she had decided to take 
the great leap; she was willing to forgive John for adoring her, 
disagreeable though his adoration was, and she meant to be as 
good a wife to him as she could be; but as for making a friend of 
him, that was no less beyond her power than it was beyond his to 
participate in her tastes and feelings. The art treasures of 
Genoa, Milan, and Venice, the cathedrals, the picture-galleries, 
ard the “correggiosity of Corregio” were to him unmitigated 
nuisances; he neither knew nor cared about such things; nor, 
being a very honest sort of man, would he pretend that he did. 
Also he had not the slightest ear for music, and could not go 
to the opera without falling asleep and snoring scandalously. 
Now Ida, as it happened, was an enthusiastic lover of music, and 
had some smattering acquaintance with the history and canons of 
art, whereas her ignorance of the results of peasant proprietorship 
and the métayer system, as well as of all other methods of 
cultivating the soil, was profound and complete. She could not, 
therefore, help yawning when John poked his head out of the 
railway-carriage window and discoursed learnedly upon the 
economical value of the landscape, while he returned the 
compliment when she drew his attention to the outline of the 
snow-covered Alps, hanging like clouds above the distant blue 
haze of the Lombard plain. She was, in short, bored to death ; 
and poor John was bored too, although he was not perhaps aware 
of it. 

“It’s all very pretty and romantic and unlike what one has 
been accustomed to,” he remarked to his wife, one evening, when 
they were gliding down the Grand Canal at Venice in a gondola ; 
“but I do pity the unfortunate beggars who are condemned to 
live in such a country. Some of them, of course, have to work; 
but what on earth can the others manage to do by way of 
amusing themselves? There’s no hunting for them, no shooting 
worth speaking of, nothing! Dear me, how thankful one ought 
to be that one was born an Englishman!” 

“T dare say Italy suits the Italians as well as England suits the 
English,” said Ida. ‘ Why shouldn’t we return to England, since 
we have such a lively appreciation of its advantages?” 

But John replied quite seriously that he didn’t think that 
would do. They had undertaken a tour of four or six weeks, and 
it would be better for them to adhere to their programme. 
Besides, if she was enjoying herself, he was satisfied. 
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He had little ground for satisfaction on that score; but she 
considerately abstained from telling him so. She likewise 
abstained, after the first few days, from asking him to dine at the 
table Phéte. For one thing, he hated eating his food in public, 
and, for another, he objected to her entering into conversation 
with the strangers who chanced to sit near her. Possibly he was 
jealous, possibly he was only shy; it did not much matter what 
he was, and it certainly was not worth while to cross him. 
Nevertheless, the labour of entertaining him from morning to 
night, without extraneous assistance of any kind, was well-nigh 
unendurable. Venice was a dead failure; the Italian lakes were 
a shade better, because there John could stretch his limbs, and 
exert his muscles, by pulling his wife about in a boat; but the 
weather was hot, the tourists and the mosquitoes were trouble- 
some, and what pleasure could be derived from exquisite scenery 
in the company of one for whom scenery possessed a purely 
agricultural interest ? 

But everything comes to an end sooner or later, and at Geneva 
Ida’s heart was gladdened by a deprecating suggestion from her 
husband that they should set their faces northward. On his 
arrival he had found a number of letters awaiting him—some of 
which had seemed to give him a good deal of bother—and he now 
explained that there were difficulties in the way of his remaining 
any longer absent from home. 

“You see, my father isn’t well enough to look after things, and 
unless one of us is upon the spot, there’s sure to be trouble. 
Here’s one of our oldest tenants, for instance, talking about 
throwing up his farm. I don’t suppose he really means it; still, 
it would be better for me to see him, if I could; and there are 
lots of other small matters which ought to be disposed of. So,. 
as the White House is quite ready for us, I thought that, if you 
didn’t mind ——” 

“T should prefer it,” interrupted Ida quickly. “I hope you 
will always make whatever arrangements you may think best,. 
without considering me. I really don’t much care for one place 
more than another; but, for choice, I would rather be in South- 
shire than in Switzerland.” 

Nothing could have been more accommodating, and John was 
very properly ashamed of himself for feeling chilled by her in- 
difference. After all, he had no right to expect that she should 
shed tears over the termination of what had been meant to do 
duty for a happy holiday. It had not been much of a holiday, 
nor had it been as happy as it ought to have been—he did not 
disguise those unfortunate facts from himself. 
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However, he felt a good deal more hopeful with regard to the 
future as soon as the return journey to England had been accom- 
plished, and he and his wife were installed in the old dower-house 
which was henceforth to be their home. It was as pretty and 
charming a residence as any woman of refined tastes could wish 
for, and Ida expressed her satisfaction with it in more animated 
terms than she was accustomed to employ. She had, indeed, 
inspected the White House carelessly once or twice from the 
outside, and had admired its overhanging gables, its black beams, 
its large, old-fashioned garden, and its pleasant situation upon 
the southern slope of a wooded hill; but she had not bargained 
for Chippendale furniture, Sheraton cabinets, and old oak side- 
boards, and she frankly avowed as much to her husband, who 
laughed contentedly. 

“Oh, all this is my mother’s doing,” said he. “I gave her 
carte blanche to furnish the place for us, and she was only too 
glad to have the fun of it. She’s knowing about these things, 
which is more thanI am. I can’t for the life of me see why one 
shape of chair is better than another, so long as it will bear your 
weight. I’m glad you're pleased, though.” 

She was genuinely pleased, and for some time after she had 
taken up her abode in the White House she continued to be in 
comparatively good spirits. She had plenty to occupy her during 
these first days; she made friends with fat, good-natured Lady 
Elizabeth, with whom she had certain tastes in common; she 
found that she could get on well enough with old Mr. Chaine, 
alarming though his prolonged periods of silence and abrupt 
queries touching her religious views were; and, best of all, John 
was off her hands. John was busy with the steward from morning 
to night; he mounted his horse immediately after breakfast, and 
was not always able to return in time for luncheon ; he explained 
apologetically that the estate had been more or less neglected for 
many years, and that, if you wanted to get things done, the only 
way was to see them done yourself. 

“John,” observed his father, somewhat fretfully, one day, “ is 
a new broom—he wants to be making and meddling everywhere. 
Well, I dare say it is true that I am not as rich a man as I might 
have been if I had devoted my whole attention to my property ; 
but I venture to think that my life has been more usefully 
employed. John, of course, has no public duties, and would not 
care to have any.” 

John’s wife returned silent and devout thanks to heaven that 
he was so amply provided with private duties. He could be borne 
with at dinner-time—durizg which meal he usually narrated at 
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considerable length the conversations that he had held in the 
course of the day with this or that unreasonable farmer—and as 
soon as it was over, his habit was to fall asleep. No doubt he 
would go on arguing with unreasonable farmers, and eating his 
dinner and falling asleep until the end of the chapter—apparently 
it was for some such purpose that he had been created. 

Meanwhile, Ida’s own private duties began to leave her with 
more spare time upon her hands than was, perhaps, good for her, 
One cannot be always re-arranging furniture; the servants in a 
well-ordered household do not require a great deal of looking 
after ; and as for receiving and returning the visits of the neigh- 
bours, that was a task which was the more speedily disposed of 
because it was such a supremely uninteresting one, and because 
Mrs. John Chaine was not the best hand in the world at disguising 
her feelings. They called, and did their best to talk, and went 
away with an angry and uncomfortable impression of having been 
snubbed—those worthy, dull-witted neighbours of hers. She had 
really nothing to say to them, so she said nothing, or next to 
nothing, and a smile of relief came over her face when they rose 
to depart. It may be urged in extenuation of her foolish 
behaviour that she was still young, that she was far from being 
happy, and that she did not know how keenly every word and 
action of hers was watched by people who seemed to be devoid of 
anything approaching to keenness. 

One day, however, a visitor was announced who differed in 
many essential particulars from the ordinary run of somnolent 
Southshire squires and squiresses. Ida had heard of Mr. Leonard 
Fraser, as a young man who had recently and somewhat un- 
expectedly inherited a property in the vicinity, upon the death of 
a distant relative ; but she had not heard what manner of man he 
was, for the excellent reason that nobody had been able to tell 
her. He had been a tolerably constant absentee since his eleva- 
tion to a lot of moderate wealth and high respectability ; his face 
was scarcely known in the county, and there was a melancholy 
rumour abroad to the effect that he was not interested in culti- 
vating either the acres that he owned or the acquaintance of 
those who dwelt around them. That was a species of indifference 
which Ida had no difficulty in condoning ; and her first glance at 
Mr. Fraser, as he entered her drawing-room, convinced her that 
it was only natural on his part. Mr. Fraser was one of those 
products of modern civilisation who cannot exist with comfort to 
themselves or others out of large towns. His long, curly hair, 
which was brushed back behind his ears, his peaked, reddish 
beard, his pale complexion, his long, white fingers, and the 
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studied negligence of his costume proclaimed him at once to be 
an artist, a musician, or a dilettante; and even in pitch darkness 
his speech would have bewrayed him. 

“T am not at all sure that I ought not to apologise for calling 
upon you, Mrs. Chaine,” he began in the mincing accents affected 
by the cultured youth of the epoch. ‘Am I an older resident 
than you, or are you an older resident than I? We are both of 
us so new that the point is rather a nice one, I am afraid. 
However, if my ignorance of county etiquette has led me into 
committing a solecism, I must cast myself upon your mercy.” 

Ida responded with rather more graciousness than she 
generally took the trouble to display to her visitors. She had no 
particular fancy for zsthetic young gentlemen; but anything is 
welcome by way of a change, and if Mr. Fraser proved to be as 
tedious in one way as the squires and squiresses were in another, 
there would be no necessity to do more than leave one of John’s 
cards upon him. 

But Mr. Fraser, as it happened, was not at all tedious. His 
manner was a little affected at first; but the affectation 
‘disappeared as soon as he discovered that Mrs. Chaine was, like 
himself, a lover of music, and upon that subject he talked, not 
only with evident knowledge of it, but with the modesty which 
belongs to genuine knowledge of any subject. 

“T am only a third-class performer,” he told her candidly, “ if 
indeed I may venture to call myself that; but I know pretty well 
how things ought to be done, because I have had a thorough 
musical education. In fact, I was preparing to make my living 
by music, when old Mr. Fraser, who was a far-away cousin of 
mine, died, and robbed me of all excuse for attempting to earn a 
living. Possibly he may have meant to be kind when he 
nominated me as his heir, though it is more likely that he meant 
to be unkind to somebody else; but, either way, I can’t feel very 
grateful to him for having thrust a square peg into a round hole. 
Just imagine an unhappy musical student being all of a sudden 
transmogrified into a country gentleman, and being informed that 
it is his duty to reside for at least three-fourths of the year in a 
part of the world where nobody knows a fugue from a polka and 
where foxes are a good deal more highly thought of than 
fiddlers!” 

“T can quite understand your hating this part of the world,” 
answered Ida; “but you don’t reside here so very much, by all 
accounts. The violin is your instrument, then ?” 

“ Well, yes; it is rather more my instrument than the piano or 
the organ, though I play all three after a fashion. I dare say I 
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might have become a tolerably decent fiddler if the Fates had 
been propitious: as it is, I only scrape away for about an hour 
every day, which of course is no good. It is all very well to talk 
about art for art’s sake; but one can’t summon up energy to 
practise when one hasn’t a soul to play to or with.” 

The hint was obvious, and Ida had no desire to ignore it. She 
explained that she, too, was a musician in a humble way, and that 
she suffered, as he did, from the lack of any appreciative listener. 
Would he bring his violin some afternoon and let her try to play 
his accompaniments for him ? 

Mr. Fraser jumped at the suggestion. “Iam sure you can’t 
have any idea,” said he, “of what a boon you are offering me. I 
don’t really care for anything in the world except music, and 
I'm afraid I must add that I am almost absolutely ignorant of 
everything else. If I may sometimes come and play with you, I 
shall feel that suicide isn’t my sole means of forgetting that I am 
in the ridiculous position of a landed proprietor who mistakes 
mangold-wurzels for turnips and who couldn’t bring down a 
partridge if his life depended upon it.” 

He sat for some little time and narrated his uneventful history 
quite frankly. His parents, it appeared, had been very poor; he 
had never for one moment imagined that he himself was likely to 
come into money; what he had looked forward to had been to 
obtain a berth as organist of some London church and to eke out 
his salary by giving lessons. He was not unconscious of the 
responsibilities which had devolved upon him ; he wished to make 
the best that he could of an impossible situation; but he 
confessed that he had been greatly irritated and discouraged by 
the undisguised contempt which his bailiff, his butler and his 
gamekeeper manifested towards him. 

“We artists are thin-skinned people,” he said, with a slight 
return of that fatuous manner which he had doubtless picked up 
from the associates of his youth; “we can’t help being vexed by 
pin-pricks and flea-bites. I suppose it is the penalty that we 
must expect to pay for having rather quicker perceptions than 
the rest of the world.” 

Upon the whole, Ida liked the man and sympathised with his 
woes ; so that she was sorry to hear him spoken of with supreme 
disdain by her husband, to whom she mentioned the circumstance 
of his visit later in the evening. 

“Oh, yes; I’ve heard of the fellow,” John said. “ He’s no 
earthly use, they tell me, and hardly what you could call a 
gentleman either ; though I suppose he must have been distantly 
related to poor old Fraser. Rather cool of him to come and call, 
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I think. Probably he won’t trouble you again in that way, 
though ; for I believe he means to let his place.” 

Ida shrugged her shoulders and changed the subject. What 
was the use of telling John that this despised musician was the 
only individual in the neighbourhood whom she cared to see a 
second time? He wouldn’t have understood what she meant by 
such a statement. 

Yet, if he had been present a few days later, when Mr. Fraser 
reappeared, bringing his violin with him, he might have 
understood dimly that a man who can play the fiddle is entitled 
to that respect which every man who can do an extremely difficult 
thing may claim. For Mr. Fraser’s was no ordinary skill, nor 
was his mastery over his instrument merely of a technical kind. 
Severe critics might very likely have condemned his style, as 
being exaggerated and too emotional; but no such strictures 
suggested themselves to Ida, who, at the end of his first 
performance, was ready to fall down and worship him. She had 
never heard anything like it in her life, she said, and she was 
ashamed of having marred it by her wretched attempt at an 
accompaniment. 

But he laughed at her enthusiasm (though it evidently pleased 
him), assuring her that he was nothing but a mediocrity, and that 
she had no reason at all to distrust her capacities as a pianist. 

“T can see that you have allowed your playing to become a 
little rusty,” he remarked ; “but you have been well taught, and 
I am sure you would improve rapidly if you chose to take the 
trouble. In fact, you need just what I do—some incentive to 
devote three or four hours a day to work.” 

Well, this was obviously a service which each of them could 
render to the other, and they gladly agreed to do so. There was 
no sort of harm in such a compact, which was entered into without 
arriere-pensée on either side; but perhaps they were touching upon 
somewhat more dangerous ground when they began to speak, as it 
was almost inevitable they should do, of Mr. John Chaine’s unfor- 
tunate distaste for music. Ida had too much self-respect to say a 
word in disparagement of her husband to a stranger; but she could 
not help allowing it to be seen that she was out of sympathy with 
him; and as for Mr. Fraser, his refinement was of a somewhat 
superficial order. It did not prevent him from openly com- 
passionating his hostess, nor from remarking— 

“‘ Well, I must take care never to come here when Mr. Chaine 
is at home, that’s all.” 

Now, it was not often that John came home as early as five 
o'clock in the afternoon; but he chanced to do so upon this 
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occasion, and, to tell the truth, he was anything but civil to the 
long-haired gentleman whom he found engaged in conversation 
with his wife. 

“How can you stand that offensive brute!” he exclaimed, as 
soon as poor Fraser had been frightened away. “He looks like— 
upon my word, I don’t know what he looks like! A dancing- 
master, or something of that sort.” 

“My dear John,” answered Ida composedly, “it no more matters 
what he looks like than it matters what his fiddle looks like. His 
playing is simply divine!” 

“Hm! that may be,” grunted John. “He wasn’t playing 
when I came in, though; he was talking.” 

“Yes, he was talking; and he is heartily welcome to talk or do 
anything else that he can’t do particularly well, if only he will 
sometimes give me the delight of hearing what he can do so 
wonderfully.” 

John opened his lips, as if with the intention of making some 
rejoinder, but thought better of it. Jealous and suspicious by 
temperament, he was nevertheless just, humble, and very well aware 
of his own failings. He could not insult his wife by insinuating that 
the White House might have other attractions for Mr. Fraser than 
those which a mere accompanist could offer; so he held his peace 
and confined himself to inwardly cursing that talented gentleman, 


for whom he at once conceived sentiments not very far removed 
from hatred. 


Cuarter VIII. 
FORTUNE FAVOURS THE FIDDLER. 


Tuer are plenty of men and women in the world of whom it may 
be said that they would have acquitted themselves respectably, 
and perhaps admirably, but for adverse circumstances. The 
material is not bad; it only requires moulding; but, since they 
do not possess sufficient force of character to take the initiative 
and mould themselves, they usually turn out deplorable failures 
and end by being at least unsuccessful and unhappy, even if they 
escape a worse fate. Leonard Fraser was quite as good a fellow 
as most of us; if he had been taken in hand in boyhood and sent 
to a public school and to one of the universities, he would doubt- 
less have developed into as satisfactory a country gentleman as he had 
become a musician ; but he was much too weak, sensitive and self- 
conscious to remodel himself at his present age (which, to be sure, 
would have been no light undertaking); so that the beneficence 
of his deceased relative had simply converted him, as he himself 
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had truly said, into a square peg ina round hole. How infinitely 
wiser it would have been on the part of that deceased relative to 
leave him ten thousand pounds down! However, it is probable 
that the late owner of Hatton Park had thought less about being 
wise or beneficent than about disappointing certain presumptuous 
persons who had entertained hopes of succeeding him, and the 
present owner, after a brief experience of the pleasures of pro- 
prietorship, had arrived at the conclusion that the very best thing 
for him to do would be to let the place and never revisit it. 

He was not mistaken: being what he was, that would unques- 
tionably have proved his most sensible course. Yet, as he walked 
homewards from the White House, carrying his violin, he said to 
himself that he would think twice or three times more before 
adopting it. Like the majority of human beings, he did not enjoy 
the sensation of being beaten, and he knew that his departure 
from Hatton Park would be tantamount to an admission of defeat. 
The neighbours wanted him to go; his own servants wanted him 
to go; he had been given to understand by a hundred more or less 
broad hints that he was not the man for the place; and he could 
not much longer have sustained, single-handed, a daily struggle 
against this hostile coalition, unless he had had something to put 
a little heart into him. For his weal or for his woe, Mrs. John 
Chaine had supplied what was wanting. In Mrs. Chaine he had 
found one who not only cared for music, but was capable of dis- 
tinguishing good music from bad, a sort of Davidsbiindlerin 
amongst all these terrible Philistines, a congenial spirit whose 
sympathy might perhaps ripen into friendship some day and 
whose society might very well enable him to forget for a few hours 
at a time the continual and ruthless wounds which were inflicted 
upon his pride. He thought that, for her sake, he would at any 
rate linger awhile in that great dreary mansion of his, and it may 
be added that he was in no way influenced by the fact that Mrs. 
Chaine was young and handsome, as well as musically gifted. 

The great, dreary mansion looked a little less hateful to him 
than usual when he came in sight of it, though it had little to 
commend it to anybody’s admiration. Built in the early part of 
the present century, Hatton Park, with its yellowish, stuccoed 
facade, its Greek portico and its half-dozen gigantic pillars, flanked 
right and left by the smaller colonnades which fronted the side- 
wings, was one of those English country houses which nothing can 
redeem from forbidding ugliness. Just now it presented, in 
addition, that forlorn aspect which is common to all uninhabited 
houses ; for it could scarcely be said to be inhabited by the gentle- 
man with the violin who was scrutinising it wistfully. 
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“Of course,” he muttered, “‘a wife and children would make a 
difference; but, good gracious me! where am I to find a wife who 
would match the furniture? One’s former class would be quite 
inadmissible, and one’s present class would probably turn up its 
nose at the suggestion. Or perhaps, if it didn’t, I might take the 
liberty of turning up mine. No; so long as I remain in this 
prison, I shall have to resign myself to a sentence of solitary 
confinement.” 

But the prison, as has been mentioned, did not frown upon him 
this evening with its wonted severity, and he was less annoyed 
than usual when, on entering it, he was met by the butler with 
an announcement, the terms of which were disagreeably familiar to 
him: “Mr. Barton would be glad to speak to you for a minute, 
sir, if you was disengaged.” 

“Very well; tell him to come into the study,” he answered, 
with a sigh. 

Barton was the gamekeeper, and was of his dependants the 
one whom Leonard Fraser disliked the most. Under the late 
végime Barton had apparently been a privileged person: at all 
events, he gave himself the airs of one, and, although he was 
fond of asking for orders, he never dreamt of acting upon them 
unless they happened to accord with his own ideas of what ought 
to be done. His scorn for a master who was no sportsman was 
unbounded and unconcealed. He came in presently, a stalwart, 
swarthy fellow of middle age, in a brown velveteen coat and 
leather gaiters. 

“ About them young birds, sir,” he began. 

“T have told you over and over again,” interrupted Leonard 
fretfully, “that I know no more than I care about young birds. 
All I ask of you is to do your duty, which you understand better 
than I do, and to refrain from bothering me.” 

Barton smiled grimly. 

“Very good, sir,” he replied ; “there’s always been a good head 
of game here, and I hope ’twill always be so. But ’tain’t easy for 
a keeper to give satisfaction to a gentleman who don’t take no 
interest in shooting.” 

“Nothing is easier than to give satisfaction to me,” Leonard 
declared. “I myself don’t shoot, as you know; but I suppose I 
shall have to ask other people to shoot in the autumn, and I wish 
you to give satisfaction to them. That is all I have to say about 
it.” 

Barton, however, had a good deal more to say. What he said 
was, for the most part, unintelligible to Leonard, and he evidently 
took a covert delight in making it so; but when he arrived at the 
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point of inquiring in aggressive accents, whether it was a fact that 
he was suspected of vulpicide, his harassed master suddenly turned 
upon him. 

“Well, since you ask me,” he replied, “it is a fact that you 
have been so accused. I had several letters of complaint upon the 
subject last winter, while I was away. Of course I wasn’t in a 
position to judge whether they were justified or not. I could only 
reply that no foxes had been killed, or would be killed, by my 
orders.” 

“There never was no complaints in the old squire’s time,” said 
Barton sullenly ; “nor yet he wouldn’t have listened to none. 
The old squire, he were a gentleman.” 

“T am obliged to you for the complimentary inference,” 
returned Leonard, ; who was growing angry; “but I will thank 
you to confine your observations in future to matters connected 
with the duties that you are paid for performing. You may take 
it that one of these will be to keep me out of trouble with the fox- 
hunters, and if the coverts are drawn blank next season I shall 
know whom to blame. Good evening.” 

“There’s two litters o’ cubs in the woods as I might bring up 
by ’and, if you wished it, sir,” answered the man sarcastically ; 
“or may be you'd like to turn a few foxes down. There’s no 
accounting for tastes, and you having, as one may say, 7o tastes at 
al]——_” 

“Tshould like you to do exactly what you did in the late Mr. 
Fraser’s lifetime,” interrupted Leonard, with an outburst of 
irascibility. “I should like you to do your work without talking 
so much about it; and, in addition to that, I should like you to 
leave the room. I hope that is sufficiently explicit.” 

Barton smiled compassionately and retired, having, no doubt, 
accomplished the object of his intrusion. He had been given a 
free hand, and could afford to overlook the petulance of an 
employer whom he so thoroughly despised. Perhaps also the 
despised employer, who, after all, had power to discharge him 
at any moment, might have afforded to overlook his insolence ; 
but it was Leonard Fraser’s misfortune that he was unable to take 
a philosophic view of such petty vexations. He fretted and 
worried himself for a long time atter Barton’s departure, and it 
was not until he had had his dinner and had settled down to a 
good three hours of violin practice that he could dismiss from his 
mind the painful memory of having been called no gentleman by 
one of his subordinates. 

But better times were in store for one upon whom the favours of 
Fortune had been so ironically bestowed. The daily miseries 
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attendant upon the absurd situation in which he was placed did 
not cease; but for some weeks after his first visit to Ida Chaine 
he had daily consolations which went far towards atoning for 
them. Every afternoon he betook himself to the White House 
with his violin, and every afternoon he was enabled, for at least 
two hours, to forget everything in the world except music. A 
true artist cannot, after all, be always unhappy, though it is 
probable that the true artistic temperament is incompatible with 
anything like a quiet, steady enjoyment of life. Leonard Fraser 
was enough of an artist to throw all his faculties into his work 
while it lasted ; but work is naturally followed by a brief spell of 
relaxation and some exchange of ideas with fellow-workers; so 
that it did not take long for the fiddler and his accompanist to 
become intimate friends. There never was the slightest thought 
or suggestion of anything beyond friendship between them; but 
each (as indeed was but reasonable) felt sincerely sorry for the 
other. 

Ida, for her part, felt at this time sincerely sorry for herself ; 
nor did it comfort her much to remember that her lot was of her 
own choosing. She would not—so she thought—have chosen it, 
had she known what it was going to be; she would not have bound 
herself for life to a man who took no trouble at all to make life 
pleasant to her, who seemed to be of opinion that keeping house 
and returning visits were occupations sufficient to satisfy a 
rational human being, and who had fits of taciturn sulkiness, 
for which no ostensible cause could be assigned. John, in short, 
was proving himself to be what all lovers are—a good deal less 
submissive after than before marriage. He, too, had his 
grievance ; he, too, was conscious of neglect and ill-usage. If his 
wife had deigned to question him he would have been only too 
thankful to tell her why he was so often troubled and depressed ; 
it would have been a relief to him to confide to her how 
continually he was thwarted and humiliated by his father, who, 
while nominally intrusting him with the management of the 
estate, interfered with him and countermanded his orders at 
every turn. But since Ida did not seem to take the faintest 
interest in what interested him, he held his tongue and was, it 
must be confessed, to all intents and purposes a sulky companion. 
To understand is to forgive, says the French proverb; but it is 
just because one half of our race cannot by any possibility under- 
stand the other half that the world is out of joint. 

It may be, however, that John hardly did justice to his own 
limited powers of comprehension when he professed himself unable 
to understand why his wife should wish to ask Mr. Fraser to dinner. 
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He himself had suggested that they should give a dinner- 
party in acknowledgment of the civilities that had been shown to 
them, and he had no objection to make to the list of guests 
submitted to him until he came to Fraser’s name. 

“ Really,” he exclaimed, “I think you might be satisfied to 
have that fellow here six days out of the week, making his horrid 
caterwauling noises; there can’t be any necessity for inflicting 
him upon our friends. It is nonsense to say that you want a 
bachelor to fill up the number; St. Albyn’s is full of unmarried 
soldiers.” 

Nevertheless, the producer of the horrid, caterwauling noises 
duly received his invitation. Ida did not make a point of sending 
it; she merely declined discussion and requested orders—which 
is as good a method as another of obtaining your own way—and 
as Leonard did not know that he was forcing his company upon 
an unwilling host, he arrived on the appointed evening, bringing 
his fiddle with him. He did not enjoy the banquet; but then he 
had not expected to do so. He had come simply because Ida had 
asked him and because it would have been quite absurd to plead 
a previous engagement; he had been prepared to be cold- 
shouldered by old Mr. Chaine and Lady Elizabeth and the other 
county notables whom he found assembled in the drawing-room, 
and his anticipations were fully verified. 

But what he had not been at all prepared for was the brilliant 
success which he achieved after dinner, when, at his hostess’s 
request, he produced his beloved instrument. It was not that a 
single person who listened to him, except perhaps Lady Elizabeth, 
could detect any appreciable difference between his performance 
and that of an Italian organ-grinder; but the exception was, 
socially speaking, an important one, for in Lady Elizabeth 
Chaine Southshire had long recognised its appointed leader and 
guide. Now Lady Elizabeth was so far a woman of fashion that 
she had a hankering after people who were out of the common 
and did not in the least care what their parentage might be, so 
long as they possessed some amusing or interesting capacities. 
Consequently she trotted across the room to Mr. Fraser, while 
he was putting the violin back into its case, and favoured 
him with some handsome compliments which were audible to 
everybody. 

“T had no idea that you could play like that,” she said quite 
frankly. “Of course one had heard something about your having 
had a musical education; but that, as you know, may mean 
a great deal or very little. In your case, it has evidently meant 
a great deal. To think that we should have been entertaining an 
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angel unawares all this time—or at least omitting to entertain 
him. Unfortunately, Mr. Chaine is so often unwell now that we 
cannot give large parties; but we occasionally have a few friends 
to dinner, and it would be a great kindness if you would join us 
some evening and let us have such another treat as we have had 
to-night. With talents like yours it really isn’t permissible to 
be a hermit.” 

That was quite enough for the other ladies, who had hitherto 
been at some pains to show how completely Mr. Fraser was 
beneath their notice. With one consent they rose from their 
chairs, formed square round him and saluted him with a volley 
of invitations. They were all of them, it appeared, immense 
admirers of music; they all said pretty much what Lady 
Elizabeth had said; they all asked him to dinner, and all 
expressed their regret that they had been kept so long in 
ignorance of their neighbour’s genius. Probably it did not 
occur to one of them that such expressions of regret were scarcely 
flattering to their neighbour, who might have preferred 
recognition based upon other grounds. However, he was not 
offended, nor even amused; he received their advances very 
good-humouredly, although it must be acknowledged that, upon 
the strength of his sudden popularity, he gave himself a few airs, 
doubting whether he could promise to be disengaged at any 
given date, and mentioning that he did not always feel in the 
mood for playing. Thereby he naturally enhanced his value in 
the esteem of his suppliants, whose cordiality redoubled and who 
remained grouped around him, while he folded his arms and leant 
back against the piano, sunning himself in their smiles. 

At this little scene John Chaine, standing apart, looked on 
with lowered brows. He was not a very acute observer ; but he was 
acute enough to divine that the whole thing was the result of a 
cunningly devised stratagem on Ida’s part. She had taken a 
fancy to the long-haired violinist; she had determined to secure 
for him a position in the county which he never could have 
gained without her help; she had taken the measure of her 
mother-in-law’s foolish good nature, and she had triumphed over 
such difficulties as had lain in her path. That, of course, was all 
very well; a fancy for long-haired violinists is not forbidden to 
persons of musical tastes; still he had an uncomfortable feeling 
of having been outwitted, and Mr. Fraser’s obvious self- 
satisfaction was extremely irritating to him. Consequently, 
when the party had broken up, he was so foolish as to remark to 
his wife : 

“Well, I hope you are satisfied. I doubt whether your protégé 
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will do you much credit; but, such as he is, you have made your- 
self responsible for him.” 

“Tam perfectly willing to accept the responsibility,” answered 
Ida coldly. ‘No one, except you, would think of describing 
Mr. Fraser as my protégé ; but if he were my protégé, I should be 
very proud of him.” 

John, being a poor hand at repartee, only grunted and strode 
out of the room. He was not exactly jealous of Fraser yet; but 
he was going to be jealous, and the worst of it was that his 
jealousy could so easily be made to appear ridiculous. 
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A Race for Life. 


A aun is heard at the dead of night, 
“Lifeboat ready!” 

And every man to the signal true 

Fights for place in the eager crew: 
“Now, lads, steady!” 

First a glance at the shuddering foam, 

Now a look at the loving home, 

Then together, with bated breath, 


They launch their boat in the gulf of death. 


Over the breakers wild, 

Little they reck of weather, 

But tear their way 

Thro’ blinding spray, 

Hear the skipper cheer, and say, 

“Up with her, lads, and lift her 
All together!” 


They see the ship in a sudden flash, 
Sinking ever; 
And grip their oars with a deeper breath ; 
Now it’s come to a fight with death— 
Now or never ! 
Fifty strokes and they’re at her side, 
If they live in the boiling tide, 
If they last thro’ the awful strife ; 
Ah, my lads, it’s a race for life! 
Over the breakers wild, 
Little they reck of weather, 
But tear their way 
Thro’ blinding spray, 
Hear the skipper cheer, and say, 
“Up with her, lads, and lift her 
All together!” 
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And loving hearts are on the shore 
Hoping, fearing,.... 
Till over the sea there comes a cheer, 
Then the click of the oars you hear 
Homeward steering. 
Ne’er a thought of the danger past, 
Now the lads are on land at last, 
What’s a storm to a gallant crew 
Who race for Life, and who win it too? 
Over the breakers wild, 
Little they reck of weather, 
But tear their way 
Thro’ blinding spray, 
Hear the skipper cheer, and say, 
“Up with her, lads, and lift her 
All together!” 
J. L. Mottoy. 


























Voltaire and his Sirst Eile. 


Tue eighteenth century will ever form one of the most 
remarkable epochs in the literature of France, and the most 
extraordinary character to be met with in the annals of that age, 
as poet, philosopher, dramatist, or historian, is unquestionably 
Voltaire. The contemporary idea of him which possessed the 
English mind was very much formed from the attacks which he 
directed against religion, and was in all probability represented 
fairly enough by the saying of Dr. Johnson, that he would sooner 
sign a sentence for Rousseau’s transportation than that of any 
felon who had gone from the Old Bailey for many years, and that 
the difference between him and Voltaire was so slight that it 
“would be difficult to settle the proportion of iniquity between 
them.” Then it came to pass that his memory became the 
reflection of a “fleering shallow scoffer,” some sort of human 
monkey grimacing at all things virtuous and good, whom our 
forefathers learned to detest. But when the right sense of 
historic proportion is developed in men’s minds, says Mr. Morley, 
the name of Voltaire will stand forth with the names of other 
great decisive movements of European progress, such, for instance, 
as the Reformation, the great revival of Northern Europe, or the 
Renaissance the earlier revival of the South. Voltairism, whatever 
opinions are held respecting it, may be said to have owed its 
birth to the flight of its founder from Paris to London, an event 
which was the turning point of his life, serving as it did to 
extend his views, complete his education, and make a man of him. 
He left France, as it has been expressed, a poet, he returned to it 
asasage. It was about the middle of May 1726, when he was 
in the thirty-third year of his age, that Voltaire first set foot on 
English soil, and even then he could look back upon a troubled 
past and years filled with “strife, contention, impatience, and 
restless production.” The retrospect need not be a lengthy one. 
When Prussia was yet a dukedom, while William and Mary 
reigned in England and Louis XIV. had still twenty-one years of 
life before him, as Newton was about to become Master of the 
Mint, and Dryden was translating Virgil, Frangois Marie Arouet 
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was born, November 1694, the second son of M. Francois Arouet, 
a notary of some repute. As with Homer and the great Duke ot 
Wellington, his birthplace is unknown or in dispute, as though 
his life had been beset by the spirit of scepticism from its very 
commencement. Like Fontenelle, he came into the world a puny 
infant, with but a flickering breath of life in him, and like him 
also, not only enjoyed unusual length of days but retained extra- 
ordinary faculties unimpaired to the very last. In the autumn of 
1704, a few weeks after the battle of Blenheim, young Arouet, 
aged ten, was sent to the Eton of eighteenth-century France—the 
Jesuit college of Louis-le-Grand rue 8. Jacques—in the very 
heart of old Paris, at the time attended by two thousand boys 
of the most distinguished families of the kingdom. Here he 
remained as a boarder seven years, and learned, as he says, 
“Latin and nonsense.” Yet even before he had been a year at 
school he gave proof of the unsurpassed faculty for facile verse- 
making which always distinguished him, and some of his com- 
positions written about the age of twelve were notable enough to 
be referred to in the salon of Ninon de |’Enclos, a friend of his 
mother, then a lively old lady turned of eighty. Young Arouet’s 
godfather was the Abbé de Chateauneuf (Ninon’s last lover), 
whose clerical repute lay chiefly in the line of gallantry, and he 
it was who brought the little poet to make his bow to the 
venerable fair one whose perennial charms had been worshipped 
by so many generations of lovers. The veteran Aspasia was 
delighted with the boy, his ready answers, sprightly talk, and 
manners of the prettiest, and Ninon’s famous legacy of eighty 
guineas with which to purchase books, was the fruit of the visit. 
But to the poetry of school-days quickly succeeds the prose of life, 
and it ere long became necessary for Frangois to think of a pro- 
fession. “I desire none,” said the youth, “except that of 
literature.” But literature, in the opinion of his father, was the 
pursuit of a man who would soon die of hunger, and so, though 
law, with its wigs and sheepskins pointing towards high honours 
and deep flesh-pots, had no charm for him, he became a law 
student, and ultimately an avocat with the right of pleading for 
money, as he himself put it, if he had a loud enough voice. And 
in the sequel, young Arouet’s voice proved so loud that his 
pleadings were heard in courts far wider and more extensive than 
those of the French capital. 

Meanwhile, he was eighteen, and in Paris, and had an occupa- 
tion which it was a pleasure to him to neglect. His godfather 
the Abbé had introduced him to other votaries of pleasure besides 
the aged Ninon, among others to the Epicurean Society of the 
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Temple—the ancient monastery of the Templars, where in later 
times Louis XVI. and his family were confined—which chiefly 
existed for the purposes of elegant and sometimes by no means 
elegant dissipation. He himself was nowise lacking in some of 
the most remarkable qualifications for social success. Madame 
de Genlis admits that he alone of the men of his century 
possessed the lost art of talking to women as women love to be 
talked to; and a portrait of him painted when he was four-and- 
twenty shows him “full of grace and spirit, with a mocking 
mouth, refined profile, possessed of the air of a gentleman, a 
luminous forehead, and a fine hand in a fine ruffle.” 

Distressed and annoyed at the loose and extravagant habits of 
his younger son, M. Arouet made interest with the Marquis de 
Chateauneuf, surviving brother of the godfather Abbé, to take 
young Frangois with him as page to the Hague, where he had just 
been appointed French Ambassador. The Marquis and suite 
arrived at their destination September 28, 1713; but the diplo- 
matic career of the attaché was a short one, for—rash boy of 
nineteen—he lost little time in falling into new misadventure by 
conceiving an undying passion for a young countrywoman with- 
out a sou, daughter of a Madame Dunoyen, wife of a French 
Catholic gentleman from whom she was separated. Olimpe 
Dunoyen, then a young lady of twenty-one, was not exactly 
pretty, as Voltaire used to say some sixty years after, though 
amiable and winsome, romantic and adventurous to a degree. 
October and November passed away, and still “soft eyes looked 
love to eyes that spoke again;” but alas! one dreadful evening 
early in December, when the page returned to the embassy, the 
ambassador confronted him, informed him that all was discovered, 
and that he must hold himself in readiness for immediate 
departure. To the last day of his stay the love-stricken swain 
sent long letters to the lady of his dreams, continuing to write 
even from the cabin of the yacht which bore him from the 
enchanted shore. A year or two later the fascinating 
““Pimpette” became a countess— Madame la Comtesse de 
Winterfeld—but her lover, to the end of his days, preserved a 
tender recollection of the woman he had so ardently loved in the 
springtime of life, when the “world lay all enamelled before 
him, a distant prospect sungilt.” 

In the autumn of 1715 Louis XIV. slept with his fathers, and 
the Regent d’Orleans reigned in his stead. Presently some 
satirical verses appeared entitled “Things that I have seen,” 
wherein the writer enumerated a number of evil things that he 
had remarked in the late reign, and as the piece was so arranged 
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that nearly every line began with J'ai wu, the poem was 
commonly called Les j'ai vu. The last line ran that all these ills 
the writer had seen, and yet was not twenty years old :— 


“J’ai vu ces maux, et je n’ai pas vingt ans.” 


The police, because Voltaire was twenty-two and known as a 
writer of epigrams, thought this sufficient evidence to prove him 
the author of the libel, and in reply to his remonstrance an escort 
conducted him to an octagonal chamber—subsequently shown to 
visitors, as long as the building stood, as Voltaire’s room—in one 
of the towers of the Bastile, where he was put under triple bolts 
with ten feet of solid and ancient masonry between him and the May 
day world of Paris. But never did captive possess a lighter heart. 
The brightness of the world shut out, he employed himself, 
though denied pen, ink, and paper, upon his epic poem La 
Henriade, one entire canto of which is said to have come to him 
in the stillness of the night watches. After nearly eleven 
months’ imprisonment the poet was permitted once more to look 
upon the sky and the gardens of the Palais Royal. One 
resolution he formed in the silence of his solitary cell—to change 
his name when he was restored to freedom; he had not succeeded 
well as Arouet, henceforth he would court Fortune’s smiles as 
Arouet de Voltaire. Why he chose that name is an enigma not 
yet solved, the most probable explanation being that it was the 
anagram of Arouet, 1. j. (le jewne); at any rate, he entered the 
Bastile in May 1717 Frangois Marie Arouet, he came out of the 
Bastile the April following, Arouet de Voltaire. It is said that a 
nobleman of the Court about this time conducted him to an inter- 
view with the Regent. “Be patient,” the prince is reported to 
have said to him, “and I will take care of you.” “I thank your 
Royal Highness for taking care of my board,” returned the irre- 
pressible youth, “but I beg of you to trouble yourself no further 
for my lodging.” 

In the year 1718 his first tragedy, Gidipe, was produced with 
decisive success, and performed forty-five successive nights—a run 
not previously equalled on the French stage. The story goes 
that at one of the performances the author, exulting in his 
triumph, appeared holding up the high priest’s train and 
Swinging it this way and that, with nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles, as though laughter holding both his sides and 
not gorgeous tragedy in sceptred pall, came sweeping by. 
Madame de Villars, the beautiful wife of Louis XIV.’s famous 
Marshal, inquired who the young man was who seemed so 
desirous to ruin the play. Upon learning that it was the author, 
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she desired that he might be brought to her box and presented 
to her. She cast her eyes on him, and the kindly glance 
bestowed in the susceptible hour of success was followed per- 
chance by other glances; at any rate the poet fell prostrate 
before the charms of the lovely wife of the hero of Denain. She 
did but play with him, however, tradition would have us believe ; 
and as Goethe tells us that his love affair with Frederika caused 
him to lose two entire years of his life, so Voltaire was wont to 
express contrition for the fruitless passion which for awhile 
completely arrested his powers of thought and work. 

In the month of December 1725 young Arouet was dining one 
evening with the Duke at the Hotel de Sully, still recognisable as 
143 Rue §. Antoine,* when a servant came up to him, and 
whispered that some one wished to speak with him at the house 
door. He found there a hackney coach with two men, who forth- 
with laid hands on him and belaboured him over the shoulders 
with sticks, while the Chevalier de Rohan, a dissolute man about 
town, and nephew of his host, and with whom Voltaire had had a 
quarrel some few evenings previously at the Opera, encouraged 
his “workmen” in their task. With torn frills and deranged 
hair the young poet rushed back into the palace and demanded 
vengeance of the Duke on the aggressor. But Monseigneur de 
Sully only shrugged his shoulders and proposed nothing, and 
Voltaire, thus deprived of any satisfaction by the law, attempted to 
vindicate himself by calling out the person who had insulted him. 
He set to work to take fencing lessons, the Rohan family were 
uneasy, the police on the gui vive, a lettre de cachet was procured, 
and Voltaire once again found himself a prisoner in the Bastile. 
But there was no desire to keep him in confinement, and as he 
expressed his willingness to take a run across the Channel and 
visit “the land of free thought and free writing,” his offer was 
gladly accepted; he was released on the 2nd of May, and within 
a week shook from off his feet the dust of ungrateful France. But 
his friends in Paris did not forget him, and ere long Horace 
Walpole, ambassador at the French Court, brother of Sir Robert, 
then Prime Minister of England, wrote, at the instance 
of the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, commending the 
refugee from the city of the Bastile to the good offices of Bubb 
Doddington. The letter opened the doors of the great Whig 
houses of the kingdom to the exile, as his previous acquaintance 
with Bolingbroke, whom he had visited at his place, La Source, 
some five miles from Orleans in the opening days of 1723, gave 
him favourable access to the circles of the Tory party. 

* Parton’s ‘ Life of Voltaire, vol. i. p. 185. 
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It was one of the most beautiful days of May, Nature pranking 
herself in her spring robe of green leaves, of many coloured 
blossoms and of golden sunshine, when Voltaire first set foot on 
British soil at Greenwich. It chanced, it would seem, to have 
been the day of the great Greenwich Fair, and the traveller 
describes the river as covered with shipping, gay with flags in 
honour of the King and Queen, who were upon the water in a 
gilded barge, escorted by boats with bands of music. Continuing 
his rambles, he passed into the park, and as he viewed the crowds 
of well-dressed citizens, the beauty of the women, the horse-races, 
the river and the mighty city in the distance, the exile was willing 
to believe that England was always gay, its skies ever clear and 
bright, and the people intent upon naught but pleasure. Such 
were his first hours in England, but he was soon to learn that 
there had been much illusion for him in the scene. He was in 
London the same evening, and met, as he relates, some ladies of 
fashion, perhaps at Lord Bolingbroke’s house at Battersea. But 
they lacked the air of vivacity which he had remarked in the gay 
crowd who participated in the ravishing spectacle which he had 
witnessed at Greenwich, they even seemed constrained and 
reserved as they sat sipping their tea, flirting their fans, talking 
scandal or playing cards. Nor was it long ere one. of these fine 
ladies explained to the perplexed foreigner that the scene he had 
witnessed with so much satisfaction in the morning was not one 
which people of fashion would frequent, that the pretty girls he 
had so greatly admired were only servants or rustics, and that the 
brilliant youths who had caracoled so gaily about the park were 
probably students or apprentices on hired horses. 

Quickly too was the stranger to view another side of the shield, 
and learn how often, in England at all events, “ winter lingering 
chills the lap of May,” for next day the wind was east, aud a 
fashionable physician explained to him that at such a time the 
very animals wore a dejected look, and the most robust lost at 
least all their good humour, assuring him that the wind blew 
from that quarter when Charles J.’s head was cut off and when 
James IT. was dethroned. 

No long time after, Voltaire was upon the Thames one day in 
a boat, when one of the rowers observing that his passenger was 
a foreigner, began to boast the superior liberty of his country, 
declaring with the added emphasis of an oath, that he would 
rather be a boatman on the Thames than an archbishop in France. 
The following day Voltaire saw the very same man in prison, ironed, 
and praying an alms from the passers-by, and so took occasion to ask 
him whether he still thought so scurvily of a French archbishop. 
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“Ah, sir,” replied the man, “what an abominable Government 
we have! They have forced me away from my wife and children 
to serve in one of the King’s ships, and have put me in prison and 
chained my feet lest I should run away before the vessel sails.” 
Some days later Voltaire visited Newmarket, where he beheld, 
besides the King and royal family, a great number of the nobility 
and a “ prodigious number of the swiftest horses in Europe flying 
round the course, ridden by little postilions in silk jackets ;” but 
he appears to have remarked more swindling than magnificence 
about the assemblage, and, on the whole, to have preferred 
Greenwich Park to Newmarket Races. 

Voltaire was thirty-two years of age when he thus found him- 
self compelled to begin the world anew in a foreign land, of 
whose language he was almost entirely ignorant, while, to add to 
his misfortunes, he lost some twenty thousand francs soon after 
his arrival in England owing to the failure of a Jewish banker. 

Nevertheless he rose to the occasion and with characteristic 
energy set himself to study English. An amusing story is told 
of him about this time. Finding that the word plague with six 
letters was monosyllabic, and that ague with only the four last 
letters of plague was dissyllabic, he fervently desired that the 
plague might take half the English language and the ague the 
remainder. But the progress he made in his studies was remark- 
ably rapid, and when he had been at work a little over a year, he 
was able to write the following lines of English verse to Lady 
Laura Harley, whom he greatly admired, though her husband put 
a speedy end to the romance :— 

“Laura, would you know the passion 

You have kindled in my breast ? 
Trifling is the inclination 

That by words can be expressed. 
In my silence see the lover— 

True love is by silence known; 
In my eyes you'll best discover 

All the power of your own” 

Ultimately Voltaire succeeded in translating portions of 
Haudibras into good English verse, though he never learned how 
to spell the name of the party whom he describes as “ Wighs.” 
Proper names generally seem to have proved somewhat of a 
stumbling-block to him; thus, Sir John Vanbrugh figures as 
“Chevalier Wanbruck,” and the identity of Mrs. Oldfield the 
actress—Pope’s “poor Narcissa ”—is almost lost when we find 
her apostrophised as “Ofilds” or even “Ophils.” Well was it 
on one occasion for Voltaire that he had thus turned his attention 
to acquiring a knowledge of English, which, by the way, he still 
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took a pleasure in speaking as a very old man when upwards of 
eighty years of age. Being followed one day by a furious crowd 
anxious to make him comprehend how Britons in Hogarth’s time 
felt towards the race whom they regarded as their natural foes, the 
poet lost not a whit of his presence of mind, but mounting a mile- 
stone, thus addressed the infuriated rabble: “ Brave Englishmen, 
is it not sufficient misfortune not to have,been born among you?” 
He spoke, we are assured, with such eloquence, that the people 
wished at last to carry him home on their shoulders, but, knowing 
well the capriciousness of crowds, the exile wisely slunk away. 

For some time Voltaire resided in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, 
the street wherein Turner the painter was born, and whither 
Porson’s footsteps often turned, in order that he might meet at the 
Cider Cellar the favourite boon companion, of whom he remarked 
that “ Dick can beat us all—he can drink all night and spout all 
day.” He was welcomed, too, at Wandsworth in the house of 
Everard Falkener, afterwards English Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, whose sons he delighted to entertain in after years at 
Ferney, when he would tell them stories of the time when their 
father was a father to him in England. 

Voltaire seems to have known almost every person of note in 
this country, and it is only surprising how scanty is the information 
to be gleaned concerning him in contemporary records. He was 
received not only at Bolingbroke’s town house, but also at Dawley 
Court, one wing of which may yet be seen standing not very far 
from Twickenham. He was a familiar guest at Bubb Doddington’s 
magnificent new seat, Eastbury, in Dorsetshire; he frequented 
Pope’s society, and at a great dinner at his house spoke on one 
occasion so lightly of Christianity that Mrs. Pope—the poet’s 
mother—a good Catholic, rose from the table and quitted the 
room. He lived during three months with Lord Peterborough, and 
appears to have been brought in contact, amongst others, with Gay, 
Congreve, Thomson, Young, and Swift, whom he termed the 
Rabelais Anglais, It was in this country also that Voltaire made 
the acquaintance of M. Fabrice, who held poor George I. in his 
arms while they drove galloping to Osnabruck that night in 
extremis, from whom he obtained many materials towards the 
composition of Charles Douze: and he mixed also with Lord 
Lyttleton, to whom in conversation one day he uttered the 
couplet Sur les Anglais :— 


“Capricious, proud, one axe avails 
To chop off monarchs’ heads or horses’ tails.” 


Oddly enough, the future author of La Pucelle—a poem written 
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for a generation whose notions of decency were much on a par 
with those of the ladies who told and heard the stories of the 
Decameron—and Edward Young, who had as yet neither written 
‘ Night Thoughts’ nor entered holy orders, became great friends ; 
and we are told by Spence that the conversation between them 
turned on one occasion upon the dialogue in the tenth book of 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ between Sin and Death :— 


“ Within the gates of Hell sat Sin and Death 
In counterview within the gates, that now 
Stood open wide, belching outrageous flame 
Far into chaos, since the friends passed through, 
Sin opening; who thus now to Death began: 
‘O Son, why sit we here each other viewing ?’” 


Voltaire, who admired Milton little more than he did Shakspeare, 
vehemently objected to the personification of Sin and Death. 
Young replied by the well-known epigram of which the best 
version is that given by Dr. Johnson :— 


“You are so witty, profligate, and thin, 
At once we think you Milton, Death, and Sin.” 


While he was in England a daughter of the author of ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ was discovered to be residing in London, old, infirm, and 
pinched with poverty. ‘In a quarter of an hour,” Voltaire tells 
us, “she was rich.” 

It was while living in Surrey Street, Strand, that Congreve was 
visited by Voltaire; the dramatist spoke of his works as trifles 
that were beneath him, and intimated that he preferred to be 
visited as a private gentleman. “If you were nothing but that” 
replied the exile, “I should never have come to see you.” Warm 
as was Voltaire’s attachment to Bolingbroke, he relates but one 
trifling anecdote of his intercourse with him. The conversation 
turned one day upon the alleged avarice of the Duke of 
Marlborough, and some one appealed to Bolingbroke to confirm 
the statement: “ He was so great a man,” was the reply, though 
the speaker belonged to a different political party to the general— 
“He was so great a man that I have forgotten his faults.” Another 
of Voltaire’s friends was old Duchess Sarah, who told him much 
that she remembered of her great husband’s dealings with the 
Swedish monarch Charles XII., and assured him that she was 
convinced that Queen Anne, towards the close of her reign, had 
a secret interview with James II., in which she promised to 
name him as her successor if he would renounce the Roman 
Catholic religion, Among his intimates at this time also must be 
remembered the unfortunate Byng, whom, twenty years later, 
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when the cry for vengeance against him was echoed from every 
corner of the kingdom, Voltaire strove so earnestly to save. 

Of all the events that occurred in England during his residence 
there, the one that appears to have made the deepest impression 
on Voltaire’s mind was the stately funeral of Sir Isaac Newton ; 
but he nevertheless spread throughout Europe the scandal that 
neither infinitesimal calculus nor gravitation would have availed to 
obtain for him the appointment of Master of the Mint had not the 
witty Catherine Barton, Sir Isaac's charming niece, made a 
conquest of the Earl of Halifax, her uncle’s old and trusted 
friend, 

During the whole of the year 1727, Voltaire seems to have 
been engaged in preparing for publication an issue of La 
Henriade by subscription. The king, George II, was no 
lover of “boetry,” but Queen Caroline was, and to her, after 
Bolingbroke had declined the honour, the poem was dedicated. 
Her Majesty courteously acknowledged the compliment, and the 
king, according to custom, sent the author a present of two 
thousand crowns (écus). 

Three years was a long exile for an offence such as Voltaire had 
committed, yet it was towards the end of March 1729 ere he 
became once more a recognised inhabitant of the city whence he 
had been compelled to fly. The import of this visit to England, 
so far as Voltaire’s influence in France and among continental 
nations is concerned, it is almost impossible to over-estimate. 
The discreditable incidents of the beating had blown over ; 
guineas had been acquired to an amount by no means trifling 
for a man so chary of expense and so skilful in the art of 
investing money; and above all, he had studied our literature, 
history, and institutions, as no Frenchman had ever done before. 
But the main influence which England exerted upon him was 
through its general atmosphere of free thought. What though his 
‘English Letters’ was denounced and every copy that could be 
found was seized, it was in vain that the volumes were burned 
by the public executioner (in June 1734), when in lighting the 
pyre he did but unconsciously help to start the general conflagra- 
tion of the French Revolution. 








3n Commemoration (300th Anniversary ).* 


(ArtER MACAULAY.) 


Lorp Howarp gazed across the sea, and long he gazed in vain; 

No fleet of goodly merchantmen was bound that day for Spain. 

But while the sun was high, and lit the waves for many a mile, 

There came a gallant British ship full sail upon the isle. 

O thrilling was the news she brought :—‘“Arm quickly for the 
fight ; 

See! fifty lordly galleons now come speeding in your sight ! 

Bassano comes with ships of war—God aid ye well from heaven ! 

Bassano’s ships are fifty-three, and ye have only seven.” 

Then spake the English admiral, “ Let all the guns be manned, 

Get under weigh, spread every sail, and steer far off from land. 

Remember how, not long ago, a mighty fleet from Spain 

Bore down upon our native coast in all its pride—in vain.” 

A cheer rang out, the squadron moved upon the heaving wave, 

But left behind one noble crew, the bravest of the brave. 

Bold Richard Grenville’s ship was left—he saw without a fear 

The floating castles of the foe far out at sea appear. 

“Ho! gunners, quit ye all like men; now smartly sound the 
drums ; 

For stragglers yet ashore I'll wait, till every seaman comes. 

I’ve near a hundred sick ashore—go, these aboard to bear ! 

The sick shall not be left behind for Seville dogs to tear.” 

They crowded on, the anchor weighed—the fleet was plainly 
seen ; 

But, ere he joined Lord Howard’s ships, the foe had come 
between. 

And now the battle fiercely raged upon the gleaming sea ; 

A fight less equal ne’er had been, nor e’er again shall be. 

Could they break thro’? Heaven be their aid! the ship pressed 
madly on, 

And strove with desperate rage to pierce the galleons of the Don. 


* The memorable sea-fight off the island of Flores in 1591. 
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She heeded not their numbers, nor their cannon’s dreadful din, 

Their basilisk and bombard and their roaring culverin. 

The fifteen crews that boarded us we flung into the main ; 

We fought ’gainst twice five thousand men—ah! who could count 
the slain ? 

And tho’ by all their cannon-shot Sir Richard’s deck was swept, 

Right nobly did he hold his own, right well his deck was kept. 

When darkness fell, his single ship was mark for all their hate ; 

Lord Howard’s squadron now had gone, and left him to his fate! 

The masts were splints, the shrouds were rags—the Spaniards 
could not board ; 

Stout Grenville’s crew still drove them back, with arquebus and 
sword. 

«Remember the Armada!” pass’d from lip to lip that night, 

And no man thought of yielding then, and no man wished for 
flight. 

For country, honour, faith, and home, they bore the deadly sleet, 

That poured on their devoted ship from the whole Spanish fleet. 
























At sunrise that heroic crew were prisoners of war, 
And still their grand devotion shines, as shines the morning star.* 





Rev. J. B. Baynanp. 








Snarestone, 1891. 


* Of this sea-fight Lord Tennyson exclaimed, “ God of battles! was ever 
a battle like this in the world before!” 











Recollections of an Octogenarian Civil Servant. 


By H. W. CHISHOLM, 


LATE WARDEN OF THE STANDARDS, BoaRD OF TRADE," FORMERLY 
Curer CLERK OF H.M. EXcHEQUER. 


CuaptTer Y. 


For some years my daily work at the Exchequer went on 
steadily. ‘There was often nothing for us to do, though we had 
to be prepared at any moment for the issue of Exchequer Bills. 
My father’s attendance, as I said, was irregular, and Beaumont 
Smith and I were left pretty much to ourselves. In one corner 
of our room was a large press (for pressing the books of bills) 


enclosed with a door; here we kept a chess- board, and we used to 
play chess day after day. If any one entered the room on 
business, we came quietly away as if from the work of pressing 
Bills, and shut the door without being obliged to divulge the 
secret of our pastime. 

In the winter of 1828-9 the old Admiral, Sir Sidney Smith, 
came to London, and his nephew, Beaumont Smith, invited my 
father, mother, and myself, to meet him at dinner. We were 
very much amused with his conversation. He kept talking nearly 
the whole time, and gave us a full account of his celebrated resist- 
ance to Bonaparte at the siege of Acre. We remarked that he 
never named Bonaparte, but always referred to him as “that 
fellow,” “ that curious character,” &c. 

I come now to the saddest part of my early life, and I must 
hurry over it. My father fell into bad health, and he also became 
involved in money troubles, principally in consequence of in- 
formation he had received from an uncle of mine who was in the 
Board of Control, by which he was induced to invest largely in 
India Stock, instead of only, as formerly, in Exchequer Bills. 
In truth, the temptation of being allowed to invest, temporarily, 
Government money, was one which ought never to have been put 
before any man. The result was that India stock fell instead of 
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rising, as had been expected—other losses followed—and, to cut 
my story short, in the year 1829 I found myself left with my 
mother and three sisters to support, with no available means 
but my £120 salary. A miserable time followed; it devolved 
upon me, a raw lad nineteen years of age, to examine into my 
father’s affairs, and break the bad news to the Solicitor to the 
Treasury, to Lord Grenville (who was one of my father’s sure- 
ties), then to my Exchequer colleagues, and to my father’s 
bankers. I had my father’s Agency books, and I found that 
several heavy colonial bills had been paid by the bankers, so that 
his account was largely overdrawn. The whole amount due to 
them was, however, met by the proceeds of a policy on my father’s 
life, assigned to the bankers, and at my father’s death paid by the 
Equitable Insurance Company. 

Under directions from the Treasury and Colonial Office, I had 
no difficulty in making up from my father’s books the accounts of 
the two agencies for the Audit Office, the result showing a balance 
against my father of £3000 or £4000 on each account. He had 
however left about £3000 in India bonds, which were handed over, 
and the sureties, Lord Grenville and Mr. Hilditch, were required 
to make up the deficiency on the Sierra Leone account only. 
About £200 left in cash by my father enabled us to pay all the 
tradesmen’s bills, and the rent due to our landlord. Several kind 
friends assisted us to retain the best part of our furniture, but the 
Crown took possession of all that was possible to lay hold of and 
had it sold by auction. We then removed into lodgings and 
managed to get on for twelve months, having occasionally a 
boarder to help towards the expenses. 

It now devolved upon Lord Grenville to fill up the vacancy at 
the Exchequer. Beaumont Smith was appointed senior clerk in 
my father’s room, and for some time it was doubtful whether I 
should succeed to Smith’s seat as assistant clerk. There were 
precedents both for my promotion in the department, or for the 
senior of the junior clerks in the principal office to get the step, 
and Lord Grenville decided in favour of the latter, W. D. Glasse. 
I did not like to remain under Glasse and without any prospect of 
promotion, and as I had the option, I elected to go into the 
principal department, the auditor's office. Here I suffered from 
the regulation that any clerk entering it must go in at the bottom 
of the list, therefore I was placed below J. Bowen, although I was 
really two years his senior in the Exchequer. 

The work in the principal department was altogether different 
from that to which I had been accustomed. ‘The chief clerk, Mr. 
Bedford, had the general superintendence ; the next under him was 
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Mr. Forster, the clerk of the debentures, with a salary of £990 
a year. He was the chief of our room, where there were three 
assistants and three juniors. Mr. Forster was a kind good- 
tempered man, but a very poor hand at business, and the work of 
the debentures was mostly done by one of the assistant clerks, 

The debenture constituted one of the forms—and the most 
ancient one—of paying the public money. All old pensions, 
salaries and miscellaneous payments out of the Consolidated Fund 
were paid by debenture. This was a document written in old 
Exchequer abbreviated Latin, somewhat like a medical prescrip- 
tion, the amount being expressed in the old Exchequer numerals, 
a corrupt form of the old Roman figures. Any applicant who was 
entitled to receive the amount, came to our room and asked for 
his debenture ; he had to take it to the Pells Office to be recorded 
and have the Pells’ ‘ Recordatur” inscribed upon it. 

There were four tellers of the Exchequer whose duty it was 
actually to receive and pay the public money. Every morning 
three bank clerks came to the Exchequer in a hackney coach 
with a stock of money in bank-notes and bullion. In point 
of fact the Bank of England were bankers for most of the 
public departments that paid out or received public money. 
All the money to be received or paid by the tellers was 
actually received or paid on their accounts by the bank clerks, 
who sat in Marquis Camden’s office, and at the close of the day 
the balance was either put in, or taken out of, the chest of each 
teller. So the applicant got from the teller’s clerk only a slip of 
paper inscribed “ Camden, £147 16s. 9d.” This he took to the 
bank clerks and at last he got his money. In this round-about 
way were all the Exchequer issues managed. 

Next to Mr. Forster, was Mr. Bulley, the Clerk of the Issues ; 
and it was my principal duty under him to make out the orders 
for issue. All payments were made either by order or debenture. 
The orders were drawn in English, and the amounts written in 
words, but the numerals in Exchequer figures. Both debentures 
and orders were made out in pursuance of Royal sign-manual 
warrants, signed by the sovereign, and counter-signed by three 
Lords of the Treasury, being founded on Acts of Parliament, ‘and 
also in pursuance of Treasury warrants addressed to the auditor. 

The next of the upper clerks was Mr. Ottey, clerk of the cash- 
book, who kept the accounts of the receipt of public money. 
Weekly, quarterly, and yearly accounts of the receipt and 
expenditure were made up in our room and sent to the Treasury. 
On quarter day the revenue was received at the Exchequer up to 
five p.m., the Bank and Exchequer clerks remaining in attendance 
VOL. XCI. P 
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to a late hour. At three p.m. the officers of each department 
dined together at the Exchequer Coffee House, and another 
neighbouring hotel, wine ad lib. being allowed. The result was, 
in those wine-bibbing days, that few of the party were fit for any 
work after dinner. Ten or twelve copies of the income and 
expenditure accounts for both the quarter and the year had to be 
made out, printed forms being filled up, to be sent to the 
principal officers of state, and also for publication in the 
newspapers. The expenditure accounts were fortunately com- 


pleted before dinner, but the income part had to be filled up 


after five o'clock. The completion of these accounts fell to my 
lot as junior of the room, and had to be done while the rest were 
drinking tea and coffee, and making no end of a row. It was 
well that under all the circumstances no mistakes ever occurred ; 
if they had, Mr. Forster, who signed the accounts, would have 
been held responsible. He never looked at them, and it used to 
be a regular joke with us if he came in with an official letter 
calling for some account, either to be sent to the Treasury, or to 
be presented to Parliament, his saying to one of us juniors, 
“ You make out the account and I'll sign it.” 

In the Tally Office there were three clerks, and the assistant, 
Mr. Charsley, had also the charge of the Weights and Measures 
Department, with a supernumerary under him to do the 
mechanical work. The receipts for public monies paid into the 
Exchequer were prepared in the Tally Office. 

From the time of the Norman conquest down to the year 1826, 
this department had been under two officers called Chamberlains 
of the Exchequer, who, like the other principal officers, the 
auditor and the tellers, held sinecure offices, and never did any 
work at all, receiving large salaries and exercising the patronage 
of their offices. One of the officials of the Tally Court was called 
the tally cutter; his duties consisted in cutting the wooden 
sticks which served as receipts for monies paid in. These offices 
were abolished in 1826, and written forms of receipt were 
thenceforward given in lieu of wooden tallies, but like the 
debentures these receipts were written in Exchequer Latin and 
with the old numerals. It was the duty of the junior clerk of 
the Tally Office to make out these receipts and keep the accounts ; 
he had also a special allowance of £40 a year for keeping one of 
the keys of each of the four tellers’ chests, the other two keys 
being kept by an officer of the Clerk of the Pells and of the 
tellers. At the close of every day’s work the three officers met, 
opened each chest, and took out or put in the balance of the day’s 
receipt or expenditure. 
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Cuapter VI. 


Arter William IV.’s accession to the throne, he gave a large 
number of entertainments at St. James’s Palace. I used often to 
go on these occasions to my aunt Mrs. Brettell’s rooms, to see the 
company pass up and down the grand staircase. The chief 
officer of the Bow Street police, either Townsend or Sayers, was 
always stationed there; both of them were characters, and very 
entertaining too. Old Townsend was always most attentive to 
the grandees, and as he made himself very useful in getting 
their carriages, and helping them through a crowd, they generally 
noticed him with courtesy, He would keep talking to me 
sometimes quite in a loud voice, so that people could hear all he 
said, and were often much amused. Once, an old gentleman 
was passing, and Townsend stopped his talk with me to say— 

“How d’ye do, my lord ?” 

‘‘ Ah! Townsend, how are ye?” said the other. 

“Glad to see you looking so well,” says Townsend. 

“And you too,” was the reply, “ though you have the advantage 
of me in age.” 

“No, my lord,” says Townsend, “ you are the younger man.” 

“Tm sure you're wrong there, Townsend.” 

“No, my lord, I'll bet you half-a-crown I’m older than you.” 

“Done!” says my lord, “I’m seventy-three.” 

“Ah! I’ve lost, I’m only seventy-two,” says Townsend, “ there’s 
your half-a-crown.” 

‘No, no, Townsend, put it in your pocket,” says my lord, and 
walks up the grand staircase. 

Townsend’s dress was very characteristic. He wore a blue 
coat, with gilt buttons, red waistcoat, drab breeches and gaiters. 
On his head was a wig and a white broad-brimmed hat, said to be 
an old one of George IIL’s. 

On one occasion the ladies were coming down the stairs after a 
drawing-room, and as they held their dresses, we had a good 
view of their ankles, whereupon Townsend remarked to me in his 
usual elevated tone, “I’ve observed that though the women of the 
aristocracy are in general ordinary-looking, yet they are always 
well-legged.” This remark produced a general smile among the 
ladies, who were quite accustomed to Townsend’s remarks. 

Another time when there was a great crush, he seized a very 
pretty young lady, tucked her arm under his, and said, “Come 
along, I'll take care of you, for I see you're the frightfullest of 
them all.” N.B. Compare this with the modern policeman. 
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In May 1831 there was a drawing for the Militia. Being of 
age I was liable to serve, This was the last occasion of the 
Militia being balloted for, and I had the ill-luck to be drawn for 
it. It cost me three guineas for a substitute, at a time when I 
could very ill afford to pay that amount; however, as a set-off, 
I was summoned on three special juries at Westminster, whereby 
I was able to replace my guineas. 

In 1832 I paid my first visit to Paris. I went by steamer from 
London Bridge to Calais and thence by diligence. It was early 
in May, and the weather was very hot. I had a seat in the coupé 
with two other men, and we were thirty hours on the journey. 
I got so shaken and my bones so sore, I believe I have never 
suffered so much on any journey before or since. I had lodgings 
in the Passage du Saumon, Rue Montmartre. On the 6th May, 
the day of General La Marque’s funeral, I walked up the 
Rue Montmartre on my way to the Hotel Mirabeau in the Rue 
de la Paix, where I was to spend the day with some friends. 
When I reached the Boulevard, the funeral procession of the 
great Radical leader was passing; the whole street was crowded 
and the carriage-way was taken up by the procession of 100,000 
men, thirty or forty abreast. Disturbances were expected, and 
there was a body of cavalry on the Boulevard. Some fighting 
began near where I had stationed myself, and with the first shots 
I thought it wise to be off to my friends. All that afternoon we 
heard firing going on at the western side of Paris, all the shops 
were closed, and bodies of troops passed along the Rue de la Paix. 
I remained at the Hotel Mirabeau till ten o’clock, when I thought 
I might safely make my way to my apartments. I met scarcely 
a person on the Boulevard, usually so crowded at that hour—but 
along the Rue Montmartre it struck me as very odd, that there 
was a candle in every window, though I saw no one in the street. 
However, the first cross street I came to I found was full of 
troops. I was seized upon and dragged down the side street, 
where I was searched to see if I had any arms. I was questioned 
as to who I was and where I was going. They were soon satisfied 
that I was a harmless individual, but they told me I could not 
go on, as the whole place was in possession of the mawvais sujets. 

After a little parleying, however, they let me go, but at the 
next cross street I encountered a body of the National Guards, 
who subjected me to similar treatment, and they said there was 
a barricade opposite the entrance to the Passage du Saumon, 
occupied by the insurgents. 

I told them I wanted to go to my apartments in the Passage, 
and they answered that I should certainly be fusillé. However 
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they showed me a way by a side street through which I could 
get to the eastern end of the Passage, where I found the iron 
gates were closed. While I was thinking what I should do, a 
man came up and said he could show me a sideway of getting in; 
here I found a small iron gate, closed but not locked, and I walked 
in. At each doorway I saw men with muskets, on the look-out. 
They stared at me and said nothing, and I went on quietly but 
boldly to my own door. Here the men spoke to me, and wondered 
how I had gotin. I found the lower rooms filled with wounded men, 
and in the little court behind the house were several dead bodies ; 
the floor of the entrance was covered with blood, as a party of 
soldiers, I was told, had tried to force an entrance. My landlord 
and landlady who lived in the rooms above mine, were quite 
alarmed at seeing me, for they thought I would have stayed out 
of harm’s way at the Hotel Mirabeau. They told me that six 
men and two women had been all the afternoon in my front 
room, the men firing out of the windows, one of the women sitting 
at my table making cartridges, while the other cut up lint; and 
that after the soldiers had been driven out of the Passage, the 
insurgents had been persuaded to retire to the kitchen, which was 
at the top of the house. I had not been many minutes in my 
room before the fighting began again at the barricade. It con- 
tinued all night, my landlord and his wife remaining with me in 
my sitting-room, not knowing what might happen next. By 
daylight the firing ceased, the insurgents finding that they were 
not strong enough to continue the struggle, and making their 
escape as best they might. The soldiers then took possession of 
the barricade, and formed in strength at the entrance of the 
Passage, which they forced open. A tall grenadier first entered, 
creeping cautiously along, with his musket ready to fire, two 
others followed, then an officer with his company. Meanwhile 
all the residents had their heads out of window, looking on with 
curiosity. The officer shouted “ Fermez les croisées,” but we 
were in no hurry to obey the order and lose the sight; so he 
added “Tirez aux croisées,” and in a moment all heads were 
withdrawn and the windows closed. A house to house visitation 
followed, to search for arms, and then we were once more left in 
quietness. 

The following morning as I was crossing the Rue St. Denis, 
there was a discharge of artillery, and the balls came rattling 
down the street, so I turned back to my rooms to write to my 
mother and tell her my adventures. On going to post my letter 
I found the courtyard of the Post Office filled with troops. As I 
reached the gate, a shot was fired from a window opposite, and 
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the sentinel rushed in with a ery of “aux armes.” I thought if 
there was going to be any fighting I had better be off as fast as I 
could. I heard afterwards that one of the insurgents, from an 
upper window, had coolly taken a pot shot at the ae, but 
luckily missed him. 

At the end of May I returned to my office-work. 


Cuapter VII. 


Durine the session of 1832 a Commission of Inquiry into the 
Revenue Offices was sitting, of which Lord Granville Somerset 
was chairman. Their first report was upon the Exchequer, and 
they made many important recommendations ; some of these were 
afterwards varried into effect; among them were the abolition of 
the old offices of the Exchequer. Reports of the duties of the 
various officers of the Exchequer had been called for by the 
Commissioners, and were accordingly prepared by Mr. Bedford. 
In drawing up these reports, Mr. Bedford employed me as 
his assistant, and requested me to undertake the revising of the 
printing during the Parliamentary recess. I was also occupied 
from time to time in preparing other reports and accounts called 
for in Parliament. 

In January 1833, owing to a death in the office, George 
Frederick was promoted to be an assistant clerk, and I was 
appointed to his place in the Tally Office. My inducement to 
accept this change was the additional £40 a year I should get, 
as the allowance for keeping one of the keys of the tellers’ chests. 
I now sat in the same room with Charsley, the assistant clerk, who 
had also charge of the weights and measures; in this way I 
was brought for the first time into connection with the standards, 
when occasionally assisting Charsley in his duties. 

Charsley lived in Wyndham Place, Bryanston Square, where he 
had a small lathe, though he did not know much about turning ; 
I used to go to his house and use his lathe, which was a new thing 
to me, and by dint of practice, I soon became more expert than its 
owner. After some time he had a chance of buying a better lathe 
at a very low price, and he lent me his old one, which I set up in 
our little back parlour at Green Street. Charsley introduced me 
to Mr. Penwarne, a Cornish man, and clerk in the Pells Office ; 
he was a good turner and an excellent mechanic ; we made friends 
over this pursuit, and many were the lessons I got from him, till 
I became a proficient in turnery, and skilful in all sorts of 
carpentry, as well as working in brass and iron. 
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I have now accounted for my two principal recreations, music 
and carpentry work, at both of which I am still able to employ 
myself though now in my eighty-second year. 

In the winter of 1833-4 Lord Grenville died at an advanced 
age, and Lord Auckland was appointed auditor temporarily, until 
the necessary steps should be taken by Parliament to provide for 
the new regulation of the duties of the Exchequer. 

It was about this time that William Godwin, author of ‘ Political 
Justice,’ and father of Mrs. Shelley, was appointed Yeoman of the 
Exchequer; the man who preceded him in this office was the one 
whom we used to employ to get our luncheon, or fetch pots of 
porter, in fact it gave him only the same position as one of the 
messengers. But we all felt that it was utterly impossible to 
treat this very old gentleman in such a manner, and the result 
was that he really had nothing to do, as arrangements were made 
for one of the messengers to do his menial duties, and after the 
alteration in the offices his attendance ceased altogether, though I 
believe his salary continued to be paid as long as he lived. 

The Act of Parliament to abolish the ancient offices of the 
Exchequer and create the new office of Comptroller General was 
passed in 1834, and it was a very anxious time with us, from the 
uncertainty as to which of us would be retained in the new 
office. Fortunately for me, W. B. Glasse, the assistant clerk in the 
Exchequer Bill Office, had, in anticipation of the break up of the 
office, been for some time preparing himself to be called to the 
Bar, and as he found that his daily attendance at the Exchequer 
interfered materially with his legal studies, he proposed to me in 
the month of June, to undertake his duties in addition to my 
own, and that he should allow me at the rate of £100 a year up 
to October 10th when he should retire. Mr. Bedford, the chief 
clerk, and Mr. Longley, the senior clerk of the Tally Office, gave 
their consent to this arrangement, which was the more satisfactory 
to me, as it ensured to me the succession to Glasse’s seat in the 
new establishment; it being understood that no change was to 
be made in the Exchequer Bill department. The only drawback 
was the loss of my six weeks’ vacation for that year; however, I 
got one week’s leave in September. 

On October 10th, 1834, the old Exchequer officers met for the 
last time, and had their last quarter-day’s dinner. On this 
occasion, a gold snuff-box was presented to Mr. Bedford, sub- 
scribed for by all of us, his subordinates. On the morning of the 
11th, only the few officers of the new establishment of the 
Comptroller General of the Exchequer met to begin their duties 
in the old building in New Palace Yard, many of the rooms being 
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unoccupied. Instead of seventy-five clerks besides messengers and 
watchmen, the new establishment consisted of, the Comptroller 
General, Sir John Newport, the assistant comptroller, Mr. Arthur 
Eden, the chief clerk, Mr. Bulley, the accountant, Mr. Ottey, and 
five clerks, in the Principal Office. 

In the Exchequer Bill department, Beaumont Smith was senior 
clerk, I became assistant clerk, with Mr. J. K. Blake, as junior 
clerk, and there were two clerks only in the Weights and 
Measures department. 

Sir John Newport was in his 80th year when he was appointed. 
It was looked upon as a mere job, and very far from creditable to 
Lord Grey, then Prime Minister, to appoint a man of his advanced 
age to a new and important office, the duties of which, as stated 
in Parliament, ought to be “ efficiently performed.” He held this 
office for five years, and though his attendance for a short time 
during each day was pretty frequent, yet his actual employment 
was little more than to read the newspapers and suck sweetmeats. 
He never spoke a courteous word or did a gracious act to one of 
his subordinates, except to Mr. Bulley, who did all he could to save 
him any trouble. The real work of the Comptroller General was 
done by Mr. Eden, who was a most active and intelligent man, and 
invariably kind and courteous to us all. 

For the second time, my office work was now nothing but the 
very monotonous repetition of making out and issuing Exchequer 
Bills; our daily attendance was now from eleven to four, and the 
old Exchequer holidays, when the office was closed, were abolished. 
The number of Exchequer Bills to be made out was very much 
increased, as they were issued almost every day. There was one 
material alteration made as to the signature to the bills. Before 
October 1834 it was the custom for a large number of bills to be 
signed by the chief clerk, with the name “ Grenville,” in anticipa- 
tion of their being required ; and thus a stock of signed bills was 
always kept in our bill chest, to the amount of more than a 
million of pounds sterling. This chest had two locks, and each of 
the three clerks had keys to them. Thus any one of the clerks 
could complete and issue the bills when the others were absent. 
Under the new regulations the bills could be legally signed either 
by the Comptroller General, or by the Assistant Comptroller in 
the name of his chief. In fact, hardly any bills were signed by 
Sir John Newport. Mr. Eden very wisely made a rule, to which 
he strictly adhered, of refusing to sign a single bill in anticipation, 
or without the proper authority for its issue being produced to 
him. It will be seen subsequently, when I give an account of the 
great forgery, that it was most fortunate for all concerned that 
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this regulation was made. But it entailed upon Mr. Eden the 
necessity of daily attendance during all the office hours. 

The great mass of Exchequer Bills consisted of Supply Bills 
issued only for the public services, of which we usually had notice 
some time beforehand. The Supply Bills were exchanged every 
year, when the year’s interest on them was paid. These exchanges 
took place in March and in June, the bills being dated accordingly. 
At each of these periods about twenty thousand new bills had to be 
prepared, and the previous four weeks were therefore the busiest 
periods of the year for us. The bills were made out for sums of 
£1,000 £500, £200, and £100, in books of two hundred and fifty 
bills each, and were taken to Mr. Eden for signature by one of us, 
the clerks of the Issuing Office, it being usual for the clerk who took 
them in to turn over the bills when being signed. This duty most 
frequently devolved upon me. I was thus brought a good deal 
into company with Mr. Eden. The same practice of assisting the 
signature of Exchequer Bills by turning them over was continued 
up to the time of the abolition of the office in 1866, the counter- 
signature of the assisting clerk being also required by law as 


attesting the signature, after the discovery of the forgery in 
1841. 


Cuapter VIII. 


A very few days after the establishment of the new Exchequer, 
the Houses of Parliament were destroyed by fire on October 
16th, 1834. The building in which the Exchequer was located 
adjoined the Parliament buildings, the eastern tower of West- 
minster Hall forming part of the Exchequer Office. The circum- 
stances which led to the catastrophe were curious. 

As part of the old building of the Exchequer, there was a large 
and lofty room on the first floor facing the Thames, known as the 
Star Chamber. It was supposed to have received its name from 
stars painted or gilded on the ceiling, but these stars, if they ever 
existed, appear to have been obliterated even before the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. Some persons say that it derived its name 
from the “Starra” or Jewish covenants deposited there by order 
of Richard I. The Court of the Star Chamber was instituted ia 
1487 by the statute 2 Henry VII. for trials by a committee of 
Privy Council. Its name has been associated with proverbially 
arbitrary judgments, and it was abolished in 1641. 

In 1834, this room was filled up to the ceiling with piles of 
old tally sticks, the accumulation of very many years, which had 
been returned to the Exchequer as vouchers for the receipt of 
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revenue, from the Receivers General on passing their accounts. 
At that time, Parliamentary business being continually on the 
increase, a difficulty was found in providing a sufficient number 
of committee rooms, and the officers of the Board of Works having 
inspected the adjacent buildings found the Star Chamber, as they 
reported, filled only with useless old tallies. The Treasury im- 
mediately issued an authority to the Board of Works to clear them 
away, and fit up the room as a committee room. The Clerk 
of the Works, Mr. Phipps, thought the best way to get rid of 
the old sticks was to use them for fuel in the heating stoves of 
the Houses of Parliament. The result was that the old tallies 
blazed up too fiercely, set fire to the flues and burned down the 
Houses. The flames burst out late in the evening. I was at 
home in Green Street, when I heard a rumour that there was a 
great fire at Westminster. I had a bad cold and sore throat, and 
felt too unwell to go out and see what it was. In the morning, 
I found the Houses of Parliament in ruins, The fire did not 
reach the Exchequer, but several of the officials had gone there, 
on hearing of the fire, and removed the books and papers to houses 
at the other side of New Palace Yard, now all pulled down. 

Westminster Hall was fortunately untouched by the fire, but 
it had a narrow escape. One of my colleagues, Edward Welch, 
who was early at the fire, went up to the roof of the Pells tower 
of Westminster Hall to get a better view, and walked along the 
parapet of the Hall on the east side. The fire was burning 
fiercely, and a strong south-east wind was blowing the flakes of 
fire on to the roof of the Hall, and in at the windows which had 
all been left open. Welch went round and closed them, and if he 
had not done so, in a very short time the inner chestnut roof 
would have caught fire, and the flames must soon have also 
reached the Exchequer buildings. The ruined walls and cloisters 
of St. Stephen’s Chapel formed very picturesque objects, and 
were visited by crowds of people. Steps were soon taken for 
providing temporary accommodation for the two Houses of 
Parliament; the old House of Lords, of which the walls remained 
standing, was fitted up for the House of Commons, the adjacent 
room, the Painted chamber (in which Edward the Confessor died), 
serving for the House of Lords until the building of the present 
Houses by Sir Charles Barry. 

Towards the end of this year, Mr. Charsley, the Superintendent 
of Weights and Measures, died, and I applied to Mr. Eden to be 
appointed to succeed him, asI was next in seniority; but he 
strongly dissuaded me from taking this post, as the salary was to 
be reduced to £300 per annum: and I should be precluded from 
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any further rise in the office. He said I should be better off in 
my present seat, as he intended to propose that the old scale of 
salaries should be continued in the Exchequer Bill Office. Upon 
this I withdrew my application, and Mr. Bowen was appointed to 
the Weights and Measures Department, where he remained until 
the transfer of the department to the Board of Trade in 1866. 

Accordingly, in the following year Mr. Eden drew up a report to 
the Treasury recommending that, in consideration of the work 
having materially increased, the hours of attendance being 
lengthened, and the abolition of the holidays, the salaries should 
not be reduced, but should be ‘continued on the same scale as in 
the old Exchequer. On submitting this to Sir John Newport 
for his approval and signature, Sir John declared he would 
rather cut off his right hand than sign any such report opposed 
to the economical intentions of the Government. This was the 
only occasion when he took any active part in the office work 
during the five years that he continued to draw his salary of 
£2000 a year. The scale of salaries was then fixed by the 
Treasury, and the result to me was, that I received my existing 
salary of £210, without any increase till three more:years expired. 

I had now lost the little addition to my income by making out 
powers of attorney ; however, I made this up by copying papers 
for the House of Lords, which I got through my friend Henry 
Walmisley, one of the clerks of the House. 

Shortly afterwards, the rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament 
being in progress, we were turned out of the old Exchequer 
buildings and had removed to No. 1, Whitehall Yard, from the 
windows of which house I had a good view of the grandees going 
to the coronation of Queen Victoria on the 28th June, 1838. 

In September, 1839, Sir John Newport had become, from age 
and infirmities, completely incapacitated for even the nominal 
duties of his office. He retired, and was succeeded by Mr. Spring 
Rice, at that time created Lord Monteagle. By law, Sir John 
Newport was not entitled to any retiring pension, but he was too 
keen, notwithstanding his great age, voluntarily to give up £2000 
a year, without getting something for it. There was only one 
way in which this could be accomplished. Under the new 
statutory arrangement of pensions, contained in the Civil List 
Act, the power of the Crown to grant Civil List pensions, formerly 
unrestricted in amount, was limited to £1200 in any one year, 
and an annual return of such pensions was to be made, stating 
the special grounds upon which each was given. Out of this sum 
of £1200, a pension of £1000 was granted to Sir John Newport, 
on account of his public services. This job, for it was a gross 
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job, was severely commented upon in the House of Commons in 
the following session, but the large number of official members of 
both parties on both sides of the House for once united together, 
and all opposition was put down. 

The appointment of Lord Monteagle was a change in every 
way for the better. He was, in general, very courteous to us; he 
was a good talker, and very amusing in his conversation; but he 
could be bitter and severe enough if anything went wrong. 
During the session he used to be very irregular in his time of 
coming to the office, and as he liked that all Exchequer docu- 
ments, other than Exchequer Bills, should bear his own signature, 
he frequently kept some of us waiting after office hours, as he 
only looked in to sign the papers when on his way to the sitting 
of the House of Lords. 

In the autumn of 1841 I went for a walking tour with two 
young friends through Cumberland and Westmoreland. The 
London and North Western Railway was finished as far as 
Kendal, and this was my first long railway journey. From the 
Lakes we prolonged our walk into Scotland, visiting the Falls of 
the Clyde, Loch Lomond, and Glasgow, and thence proceeding 
into Perthshire by coach. We visited Blair Athol and Taymouth, 
the Trossachs and Loch Katrine. Having inspected the field of 
battle at Bannockburn, we went to Alloa, on the Forth, where we 
got on beard a large boat that took us to Leith, from whence we 
walked to Edinburgh. A ludicrous scene occurred on board the 
boat, in which there was only a small cabin. As the weather was 
very cold we turned in there, like most of the passengers, to 
enjoy the warmth of the cabin fire. Among the passengers was a 
drummer belonging to one of the Highland regiments, in his kilt. 
and bare legs. He pushed into the circle round the fire, and, 
having in vain tried to keep the cold out by a full allowance of 
drams of whisky, he deliberately opened his kit, took out a pair 
of trousers, and proceeded to undress himself till he stood only in 
his shirt. There were more women than men in the cabin, and 
we remonstrated, but in vain, on the impropriety of such conduct. 
At last we were obliged to form a screen of men round him until 
he had re-clothed himself decently. 

At Edinburgh I was enjoying myself thoroughly when my stay 
was brought to a sudden close by a letter from the Exchequer 
recalling me immediately to the office. I had not seen a news- 
paper for some time while we were on our tour; it must be 
remembered that penny newspapers and cheap postage as yet 
were not—a letter to Edinburgh up to nearly that date cost 
1s. 14d. I took up the Times, and I observed that there was a 
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great stir about Exchequer Bills in the Money Market, and 
rumours that something had gone wrong, but no explanation was 
given me in the letter I had received from the office. 

I started at once on my journey, going outside the coach to 
Newcastle, and thence by the new railway to London. It was 
only when I reached home late at night that I learned from my 
mother of the great forgery of Exchequer Bills by Beaumont 
Smith, of his confession of guilt, and arrest. Nothing could have 
astonished me more than this intelligence. Beaumont Smith was 
the last person in the world that I should have thought capable 
of such a crime, nor could I imagine that he had any temptation 
to commit such an act. I believed he had a good income, and he 
did not live in an extravagant style. After he became senior 
clerk he went to live in a small house at New Cross, but his wife 
dying in 1837, he removed to Richmond. In the beginning of 
1841 he told me that he had married again, and soon afterwards 
he introduced me to his wife, who he said was the widow of a 
Captain Reynolds, and had a son about twelve years old. She 
was a handsome woman of very agreeable manners. They had 
taken a house in Camden Road, which was being prepared for 
them. Beaumont Smith had taken his holidays just before mine, 
and on his return to London, finding his house was not ready, I 
had negotiated for him to take the house of a friend of mine for 
two months, and then I had set off on my walking tour. 


(Z'o be continued.) 
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Che Bazaar. 


os 


O TELL me, tell me what to do 
With these delightful things! 

A rocking-horse, a cockatoo, 
An idol—one with wings! 

A vary-coloured folding-screen, 
A Japanese guitar, 

A jumping-jack, a tambourine— 
I’ve been to the Bazaar! 


Miss Flora made me buy a fan, 
A shepherd made of wax, 

A portrait of the Grand Old Man 
Supported on his axe, 

A punch-bowl with a dipping-spoon, 
A dragon-handled jar, 

A cuckoo clock, a red balloon— 
I’ve been to the Bazaar! 


Miss Dora talked—I bought a pair 
Of Chinese parasols; 

Miss Cora smiled—I gathered there 
Pipes, slippers, bonbons, dolls, 

With smoking-caps of every hue, 
Enough to load a car. 

O tell me, tell me what to do! 
I’ve been to the Bazaar! 


t 
f 
- 
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Our Midnight Visitor. 


I. 


On the western side of the island of Arran, seldom visited, and 
almost unknown to tourists, is the little island named Uffa. Between 
the two lies a strait or roost, two miles and a half broad, with a 
dangerous current which sets in from the north. Even on the 
calmest day there are ripples, and swirls, and dimples on the surface 
of the roost, which suggest hidden influences, but when the wind 
blows from the west, and the great Atlantic waves choke up the 
inlet and meet their brethren which have raced round the other side 
of the island, there is such seething and turmoil that old sailors say 
they have never seen the like. God help the boat that is caught 
there on such a day ! 

My father owned one-third part of the island of ;Uffa, and I was 
born and bred there. Our farm or croft was a small one enough,, 
for if a good thrower were to pick up a stone on the shore at 
Carracuil (which was our place) he could manage, in three shies, to 
clear all our arable land, and it was hardly longer than it was broad. 
Behind this narrow track, on which we grew corn and; potatoes, was 
the homesteading of Carracuil—a rather bleak-looking grey stone 
house with a red-tiled byre buttressed against one side of it, and 
behind this again the barren undulating moorland stretched away up 
to Beg-na-sacher and Beg-na-phail, two rugged knowes which 
marked the centre of the island. We had grazing ground for a 
couple of cows, and eight or ten sheep, and we had our boat anchored 
down in Carrayoe. When the fishing failed, there was more time 
to devote to the crops, and if the season was bad, as likely as not the 
herring would be thick on the coast. Taking one thing with another 
a crofter in Uffa had as much chance of laying by a penny or two 
as most men on the mainland. 

Besides our own family, the McDonalds of \Carracuil, there were 
two others on the island. These were the Gibbs of Arden and the 
Fullartons of Corriemains. There was no priority claimed among 
us, for none had any legend of the coming of the others. We had 
all three held our farms by direct descent for many generations, 
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paying rent to the Duke of Hamilton and all prospering in a 
moderate way. My father had been enabled to send me to begin the 
study of medicine at the University of Glasgow, and I had attended 
lectures there for two winter sessions, but whether from caprice or 
from some lessening in his funds, he had recalled me, and in the year 
1865 I found myself cribbed up in this little island with just educa- 
tion enough to wish for more, and with no associate at home but the 
grim, stern old man, for my mother had been dead some years, and I 
had neither brother nor sister. 

There were two youths about my own age in the island, Geordie 
and Jock Gibbs, but they were rough, loutish fellows, good-hearted 
enough, but with no ideas above fishing and farming. More ,to my 
taste was the society of Minnie Fullarton, the pretty daughter of old 
Fullarton of Corriemains. We had been children together, and it 
was natural that when she blossomed into a buxom, fresh-faced girl, 
and I into a square-shouldered, long-legged youth, there should be 
something warmer than friendship between us. Her elder brother 
was a corn chandler in Ardrossan, and was said to be doing well, so 
that the match was an eligible one, but for some reason my father 
objected very strongly to our intimacy and even forbade me entirely 
to meet her. I laughed at his commands, for I was a hot-headed, 
irreverent youngster, and continued to see Minnie, but when it came 
to his ears, it caused many violent scenes between us, which nearly 
went the length of blows. We had a quarrel of this sort just before 
the equinoctial gales in the spring of the year in which my story 
begins, and I left the old man with his face flushed, and his great 
bony hands shaking with passion, while I went jauntily off to our 
usual trysting-place. I have often regretted since that I was not 
more submissive, but how was I to guess the dark things which were 
to come upon us? ~ 

I can remember that day well. Many bitter thoughts rose in my 
heart as I strode along the narrow pathway, cutting savagely at the 
thistles on either side with my stick. One side of our little estate 
was bordered by the Combera cliffs, which rose straight out of the 
water to the height of a couple of hundred feet. The top of these 
cliffs was covered with green sward and commanded a noble view on 
every side. I stretched myself on the turf there and watched the 
breakers dancing over the Winner sands and listened to the gurgling 
of the water down beneath me in the caves of the Combera. We 
faced the western side of the island, and from where I lay I could see 
the whole stretch of the Irish Sea, right across to where a long hazy 
line upon the horizon marked the northern coast of the sister isle. 
The wind was blowing freshly from the north-west and the great 
Atlantic rollers were racing merrily in, one behind the other, dark 
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browr below, light green above, and breaking with a sullen roar at 
the base of the cliffs. Now and again a sluggish one would be overtaken 
by its successor, and the two would come crashing in together and 
send the spray right over me as I lay. The whole air was prickly 
with the smack of the sea. Away to the north there was a piling up 
of clouds, and the peak of Goatfell in Arran looked lurid and distinct. 
There were no craft in the offing except one little eager, panting 
steamer making for the shelter of the Clyde, and a trim brigantine 
tacking along the coast. I was speculating as to her destination 
when I heard a light springy footstep, and Minnie Fullarton was 
standing beside me, her face rosy with exercise and her brown hair 
floating behind her. 

“ Wha’s been vexing you, Archie?” she asked with the quick 
intuition of womanhood. “The auld man has been speaking aboot 
me again; has he no’ ?” 

It was strange how pretty and mellow the accents were in her 
mouth which came so raspingly from my father. We sat down on a 
little green hillock together, her hand in mine, while I told her of 
our quarrel in the morning. 

“ You see they're bent on parting as,” I said; “ but indeed they'll 
find they have the wrong man to deal with if they try to frighten me 
away from you.” 

“Tm no’ worth it, Archie,” she answered, sighing. “I’m ower 
hamely and simple for one like you that speaks well and is a scholar 
forbye.” 

“You're too good and true for any one, Minnie,” 'I answered, 
though in my heart I thought there was some truth in what she said. 

“Till no’ trouble anyone lang,” she continued, looking earnestly 
into my face. “TI got my call last nicht; I saw a ghaist, Archie.” 

“Saw a ghost!” I ejaculated. 

“Yes, and I doubt it was a call for me. When my cousin Steevie 
deed he saw one the same way.” 

“Tell me about it, dear,” I said, impressed by her solemnity. 

“There’s no’ much to tell: it was last nicht aboot twelve, or 
maybe one o’clock. I was lying awake thinking o’ this and that wi’ 
my een fixed on the window. Suddenly I saw a face looking in at 
me through the glass—an awfu’-like face, Archie. It was na the face 
of any one on the island. I canna tell what it was like—it was just 
awfu’. It was there maybe a minute looking tae way and tither into 
the room. I could see the glint o’ his very een—for it was a man’s 
face—and his nose was white where it was pressed against the glass. 
My very blood ran cauld and I couldna scream for fright. Then it 
went awa’ as quickly and as sudden as it came.” 

“Who could it have been ?” I exclaimed. 

VOL. XCI. 
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“A wraith or a bogle,” said Minnie positively. 

“ Are you sure it wasn’t Tommy Gibbs?” I suggested. 

“Na, na, itwasna Tammy. It was a dark, hard, dour sort of face.” 

“ Well,” I said, laughing, “I hope the fellow will give me a look 
up, whoever he is. I'll soon learn who he is and where he comes 
from. But we won’t talk of it, or you'll be frightening yourself to- 
night again. It’ll be a dreary night as it is.” 

“A bad nicht for the puir sailors,” she answered sadly, glancing 
at the dark wrack hurrying up from the northward, and at the white 
line of breakers on the Winner sands. “I wonder what yon brig is 
after! Unless it gets roond to Lamlash or Brodick Bay, it’ll find 
itself on a nasty coast.” 

She was watching the trim brigantine which had already attracted 
my attention. She was still standing off the coast, and evidently 
expected rough weather, for her foresail had been taken in and her 
topsail reefed down. 

“ Tt’s too cold for you up here!” I exclaimed at last, as the clouds 
covered the sun, and the keen north wind came in more frequent 
gusts. We walked back together, until we were close to Carracuil, 
when she left me, taking the footpath to Corriemains, which was 
about a mile from our bothy. I hoped that my father had not 
observed us together, but he met me at the door, fuming with passion. 
Tiis face was quite livid with rage, and he held his shotgun in his 
hands. I forget if I mentioned that in spite of his age he was one 
of the most powerful men I ever met in my life. 

“So you've come!” he roared, shaking the gun at me. “ You 
great gowk———”_ I did not wait for the string of adjectives which I 
knew was coming. 

“ You keep a civil tongue in your head,” I said. 

“You dare!” he shouted, raising his armas if to strike me. ‘‘ You 
wunna come in here. You can gang back where’ you come frae!” 

“You can go to the devil!” I answered, losing my temper com- 
pletely, on which he jabbed at me with the butt-end of the gun, but 
I warded it off with my stick. For a moment the devil was busy in 
me, and my throat was full of oaths, but I choked them down, and, 
turning on my heel, walked back to Corriemains, where I spent the 
day with the Fullartons. It seemed to me that my father, who had 
long been a miser, was rapidly becoming a madman—and a dangerous 
one to boot. 


II. 


My mind was so busy with my grievance that I was poor company, 
I fear, and drank perhaps more whisky than was good for me. I 
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remember that I stumbled over a stool once and that Minnie looked 
surprised and tearful, while old Fullarton sniggered to himself and 
coughed to hide it. I did not set out for home till half-past nine, 
which was a very late hour for the island. I knew my father would 
be asleep, and that if I climbed through my bedroom window I 
should have one night in peace. 

It was blowing great guns by this time, andI had to put my 
shoulder against the gale as I came along the winding path which 
led down to Carracuil. I must still have been under the influence 
of liquor, for I remember that I sang uproariously and joined my 
feeble pipe to the howling of the wind. I had just got to the 
enclosure of our croft when a little incident occurred which helped 
to sober me. 

White is a colour so rare in nature that in an island like ours, 
where even paper was a precious commodity, it would arrest the 
attention at once. Something white fluttered across my path and 
stuck flapping upon a furze bush. I lifted it up and discovered, to 
my very great surprise, that it was a linen pocket-handkerchief—and 
scented. Now I was very sure that beyond my own there was no 
such thing as a white pocket-handkerchief in the island. A small 
community like ours knew each other’s wardrobes to a nicety. But 
as to scent in Uffa—it was preposterous! Who did the handkerchief 
belong to then? Was Minnie right, and was there really a stranger 
in the island? I walked on very thoughtfully, holding my discovery 
in my hand and thinking of what Minnie had seen the night before. 

When I got into my bedroom and lit my rushlight I examined it 
again. It was clean and new, with the initials A. W. worked in red 
silk in the corner. There was no other indication as to who it might 
belong to, though from its size it was evidently a man’s. The 
incident struck me as so extraordinary that I sat for some time on 
the side of my bed turning it over in my befuddled mind, but without 
getting any nearer a conclusion. I might even have taken my father 
into confidence, but his hoarse snoring in the adjoining room showed 
that he was fast asleep. It is as well that it was so, for I was in no 
humour to be bullied, and we might have had words. The old man 
had little longer to live, and it is some solace to me now that that 
little was unmarred by any further strife between us. 

I did not take my clothes off, for my brain was getting swimmy 
after its temporary clearness, so I dropped my head upon the pillow 
and sank into profound slumber. I must have slept about four 
hours when I woke with a violent start. To this day I bave never 
known what it was that roused me. Everything was perfectly still, 
and yet I found all my faculties in a state of extreme tension. Was 
there someone in the room? It was very dark, but I peered about, 
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leaning on my elbow. There was nothing to be seen, but still that 
eerie feeling haunted me. At that moment the flying scud passed 
away from the face of the moon and a flood of cold light was poured 
into my chamber. I turned my eyes up instinctively, and—good 
God !—there at the window was the face, an evil, malicious face, 
hard-cut, and distinct against the silvery radiance, glaring in at me 
as Minnie had seen it the night before. For one moment I tingled 
and palpitated like a frightened child, the next both glass and sash 
were gone and I was rolling over and over on the grave! path with 
my arms round a tall strong man—the two of us worrying each 
other like a pair of dogs. Almost by intuition I knew as we went 
down together that he had slipped his hand into his side pocket, and 
I clung to that wrist like grim death. He tried hard to free it but 
I was too strong for him, and we staggered on to our feet again in 
the same position, panting and snarling. 

“ Let go my hand, damn you!” he said. 

“ Let go that pistol then,” I gasped. 

We looked hard at each other in the moonlight, and then he 
laughed and opened his fingers. A heavy glittering object, which 
I could see was a revolver, dropped with a clink on to the gravel. 
I put my foot on it and let go my grip of him. 

“Well, matey, how now?” he said with another laugh. “Is that 
an end of a round, or the end of the battle. You islanders seem a 
hospitable lot. You’re so ready to welcome a stranger, that you 
can’t wait to find the door, but must come flying through the window 
like infernal fireworks.” 

“What do you want to come prowling round people’s houses at 
night for, with weapons in your pocket ?” I asked sternly. 

“T should think I needed a weapon,” he answered, “ when there 
are young devils like you knocking around. Hullo! here’s another 
of the family.” . 

T turned my head, and there was my father, almost at my elbow. 
He had come round from the front door. His grey woollen night- 
dress and grizzled hair were streaming in the wind, and he was 
evidently much excited. He had in his hand the double-barrelled 
gun with which he had threatened me in the morning. He put this 
up to his shoulder, and would most certainly have blown out either 
my brains or those of the stranger, had I not turned away the barrel 
with my hand. 

“ Wait a bit, father” I said, “let us hear what he has to say for 
himself. And you,” I continued, turning to the stranger, “can come 
inside with us and justify yourself if you can. But remember we 
are in a majority, so keep your tongue between your teeth.” 

“Not so fast, my young bantam,” he grumbled ; “you've got my 
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six-shooter, but I have a Derringer in my pocket. I learned in 
Colorado to carry them both. However, come along into this shanty 
of yours, and let us get the damned palaver over. I’m wet through, 
and most infernally hungry.” 

My father was still mumbling to himeelf, and fidgeting with his 
gun, but he did not oppose my taking the stranger into the house. 
I struck a match, and lit the oil lamp in the kitchen, on which our 
prisoner stooped down to it and began smoking a cigarette. As the 
light fell full on his face, both my father and I took a good look at 
him. He was a man of about forty, remarkably handsome, of rather 
a Spanish type, with blue-black hair and beard, and sun-burned 
features. His eyes were very bright, and their gaze so intense that 
you would think they projected somewhat, unless you saw him in 
profile. There was a dash of recklessness and devilry about them, 
which, with his wiry, powerful frame and jaunty manner, gave the 
impression of a man whose past had been an adventurous one. He 
was elegantly dressed in a velveteen jacket, and greyish trousers of a 
foreign cut. Without in the least resenting our prolonged scrutiny, 
he seated himself upon the dresser, swinging his legs, and blowing 
little blue wreaths from his cigarette. His appearance seemed to 
reassure my father, or perhaps it was the sight of the rings which 
flashed on the stranger’s left hand every time he raised it to his lips. 

“Ye munna mind Archie, sir,” he said in a cringing voice. ‘“ He 
was aye a fashious bairn, ower quick wi’ his hands, and wi’ mair 
muscle than brains. I was fashed mysel’ wi’ the sudden stour, but 
as tae shootin’ at ye, sir, that was a’ an auld man’s havers. Nae 
doobt ye’re a veesitor, or maybe it’s a shipwreck—it’s no a shipwreck, 
ist?” The idea awoke the covetous devil in my father’s soul, and 
it looked out through his glistening eyes, and set his long stringy 
hands a-shaking. 

“T came here in a boat,” said the stranger shortly. “This was 
the first house I came to after I left the shore, and I’m not likely to 
forget the reception you have given me. That young hopeful of 
yours has nearly broken my back.” 

“A good job too! ” I interrupted hotly, “‘ why couldn’t you come 
up to the door like a man, instead of skulking at thé window?” 

“Hush, Archie, hush!” said my father imploringly; while our 
visitor grinned across at me as amicably as if my speech had been 
most conciliatory. 

“T don’t blame you,” he said—he spoke with a strange mixture 
of accents, sometimes with a foreign lisp, sometimes with a slight 

Yankee intonation, and at other times very purely indeed. “I have 
done the same, mate. Maybe you noticed a brigantine standing on 
and off the shore yesterday ? ” 
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I nodded my head. 

“That was mine,” he said. “I’m owner, skipper, and everything 
else. Why shouldn’t a man spend his money in his own way. I 
like cruising about, and I like new experiences. I suppose there’s 
no harm in that. Iwas in the Mediterranean last month, but I’m 
sick of blue skies and fine weather. Chios is a damnable paradise 
of a place. I’ve come up here for a little fresh air and freedom. I 
cruised all down the western isles, and when we came abreast of this 
place of yours it rather took my fancy, so I hauled the foreyard 
aback and came ashore last night to prospect. It wasn’t this house I 
struck, but another farther to the west’ard ; however, I saw enough 
to be sure it was a place after my own heart—a real quiet corner. 
So I went back and set everything straight aboard .yesterday, and 
now hereI am. You can put me up for a few weeks, I suppose. I’m 
not hard to please, and I can pay my way; suppose we say ten 
dollars a week for board and lodging, and a fortnight to be paid in 
advance.” 

He put his hand in his pocket and produced four shining napoleons, 
which he pushed along the dresser to my father, who grabbed them up 
eagerly. 

“Tm sorry I gave you such a rough reception,” I said, rather 
awkwardly. “I was hardly awake at the time.” 

“Say no more, mate, say no more! ” he shouted heartily, holding 
out his hand and clasping mine. “ Hard knocks are nothing new to 
me. I suppose we may consider the bargain settled then?” 

“Ye can bide as lang as ye wull, sir,’ answered my father, still 
fingering the four coins. “ Archie and me ’ll do a’ we can to mak’ 
your veesit a pleasant ane. It’s no’ such a dreary place as ye might 
think. When the Lamlash boats come in we get the papers and a’ 
the news.” : 

It struck me that the stranger looked anything but overjoyed by 
this piece of information. “ You don’t mean to say that you get the 
papers here,” he said. 

“’Oo aye, the Scotsman an’ the Glasgey Herald. But maybe 
you would like Archie and me to row ower to your ship in the morn, 
an’ fetch your luggage.” 

“The brig is fifty miles away by this time,” said our visitor. 
“She is running before the wind for Marseilles. I told the mate to 
bring her round again ina month or so. As to luggage, I always 
travel light in that matter. If a man’s purse is only full he can do 
with very little else. All I have is in a bundle under your window. 
By the way, my name is Digby—Charles Digby.” 

“T thought your initials were A. W.,” I remarked. 

He sprang off the dresser as if he had been stung, and his face 
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turned quite grey for a moment. “ What the devil do you mean by 
that ?” he said. 

“T thought this might be yours,” I answered, handing him the 
handkerchief I had found. 

“Oh, is that all!” he said with rather a forced laugh. “I didn’t 
quite see what you were driving at. That’s all right. It belongs to 
Whittingdale, my second officer. I'll keep it until I see him again. And 
now suppose you give me something to eat, for I’m about famished.” 

We brought him out such rough fare as was to be found in‘ our 
larder, and he ate ravenously, and tossed off a stiff glass of whisky 
and water. Afterwards my father showed him into the solitary 
spare bedroom, with which he professed himself well pleased, and we 
all settled down for the night. As I went back to my couch I 
noticed that the gale had freshened up, and I saw long streamers of 
seaweed flying past my broken window in the moonlight. A great 
bat fluttered into the room, which is reckoned a sure sign of 
misfortune in the islands—but I was never superstitious, and let the 
poor thing find its way out again unmolested. 


Il. 


In the morning it was still blowing a whole gale, though the sky 
was blue for the most part. Our guest was up betimes and we 
walked down to the beach together. It was a sight to see the great 
rollers sweeping in, overtopping one another like a herd of oxen, and 
then bursting with a roar, sending the Carracuil pebbles flying before 
them like grapeshot, and filling the whole air with drifting spume. 

We were standing together watching the scene, when looking 
round I saw my father hurrying towards us. He had been up and 
out since early dawn. When he saw us looking, he began waving 
his hands and shouting, but the wind carried his voice away. We 
ran towards him however, seeing that he was heavy with news. 

“ The brig’s wrecked, and they’re a’ drowned!” he cried as we met 
him. 

“ What!” roared our visitor. 

If ever I heard exceeding great joy compressed into a monosyllable 

t vibrated in that one. 

“ They're a’ drowned and naething saved!” repeated my father. 
‘* Come yoursel’ and see.” 

We followed him across the Combera to the level sands on the other 
side. They were strewn with wreckage, broken pieces of bulwark and 
handrail, panelling of a cabin, and an occasional cask. A single 
large spar was tossing in the waves close to the shore, occasionally 
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shooting up towards the sky like some giant’s javelin, then sinking 
and disappearing in the trough of the great scooping seas. Digby 
hurried up to the nearest piece of timber, and stooping over it 
examined it intently. 

“By God!” he said at last, taking in a long breath between his 
teeth, “you are right. It’s the Proserpine, and all hands are lost. 
What a terrible thing!” 

His face was very solemn as he spoke, but his eyes danced and 
glittered. I was beginning to conceive a ‘great repugnance and 
distrust towards this man. 

“Ts there no chance of any one having got ashore ?” he said. 

“Na, na, nor cargo neither,” my father answered with real grief in 
his voice. ‘“ Ye dinna ken this coast. There’s an awful undertow 
outside the Winners, and it’s a’ swept round to Holy Isle. De’il take 
it, if there was to be a shipwreck what for should they no’ run their 
ship agroond to the east’ard o’ the point and let an honest mun have 
the pickings instead o’ they rascally loons in Arran? An empty 
barrel might float in here, but there’s no chance o’ a sea-chest, let 
alane a body.” 

“Poor fellows!” said Digby. “ But there—we must meet it some 
day, and why not here andnow? I've lost my ship, but thank Heaven 
I can buy another. It is sad about them, though—very sad. I 
warned Lamarck that he was waiting too long with a low barometer 
and an ugly shore under his lee. He has himself to thank. He was 
my first officer, a prying, covetous, meddlesome hound.” 

“Don’t call him names,” I said. ‘ He’s dead.” 

“Well said, my young prig!” he answered. “ Perhaps you 
wouldn’t be so mealy-mouthed yourself if you lost five thousand 
pounds before breakfast. But there—there’s no use crying over 
spilt milk. Voguela galere! as the French say. Things are never 
so bad but that they might be worse.” 

My father and Digby stayed at the scene of the wreck, but I 
walked over to Corriemains to reassure Minnie’s mind as to the 
apparition at the window. Her opinion, when I had told her all, 
coincided. with mine, that perhaps the crew of the brig knew more 
about the stranger than he cared for. We agreed that I should keep 
a close eye upon him without letting him know that he was watched. 

“But oh, Archie,” she said, “ye munna cross him or anger him 
while he carries them awfu’ weapons. Ye maun be douce and saft, 
and no’ gainsay him.” 

I laughed, and promised her to be very prudent, which reassured 
her a little. Old Fullarton walked back with me in the hope of 
picking up a piece of timber, and both he and my father patrolled the 
shore for many days, without, however, finding any prize of impor- 
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tance, for the under current off the Winners was very strong, and 
everything had probably drifted right round to Lamlash Bay in 
Arran. 

It was wonderful how quickly the stranger accommodated himself 
to our insular ways, and how useful he made himself about the home- 
steading. Within a fortnight he knew the island almost as well as 
I did myself. Had it not been for that one unpleasant recollection 
of the shipwreck which rankled in my remembrance, I could have 
found it in my heart to become fond of him. His nature was a 
tropical one—fiercely depressed at times, but sunny as a rule, bursting 
continually into jest and song from pure instinct, in a manner which 
is unknown among us Northerners. In his graver moments he was 
a most interesting companion, talking shrewdly and eloquently of 
men and manners, and his own innumerable and strange adventures. 
I have seldom heard a more brilliant conversationalist. Of an evening 
he would keep my father and myself spell-bound by the kitchen fire 
for hours and hours, while he chatted away in a desultory fashion and 
smoked his cigarettes. It seemed to me that the packet he had 
brought with him on the first night must have consisted entirely of 
tobacco. I noticed that in these conversations, which were mostly 
addressed to my father, he used, unconsciously perhaps, to play upon 
the weak side of the old man’s nature. Tales of cunning, of smart- 
ness, of various ways in which mankind had been cheated and money 
gained, came most readily to his lips, and were relished by an eager 
listener. I could not help one night remarking upon it, when my 
father had gone out of the room, laughing hoarsely, and vibrating 
with amusement over some story of how the Biscayan peasants will 
strap lanterns to a bullock’s horns, and taking the beast some distance 
inland on a stormy night, will make it prance and rear so that the 
ships at sea may imagine it to be the lights of a vessel, and steer 
fearlessly in that direction, only to find themselves on a rockbound 
coast. 

* You shouldn’t tell such tales to an old man,” I said. 

“My dear fellow,” he answered very kindly, “ you have seen nothing 
of the world yet. You have formed fine ideas no doubt, and notions 
of delicacy and such things, and you are very dogmatic about them, 
as clever men of your age always are. I had notions of right and 
wrong once, but it has been all knocked out of me. It’s just a sort 
of varnish which the rough friction of the world soon rubs off. I 
started with a whole soul, but there are more gashes and seams and 
scars in it now than there are in my body, and that’s pretty fair as 
you'll allow ”—with which he pulled open his tunic and showed me 
his chest. 

“Good heavens!” I said, “ How on earth did you get those ?” 
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“This was a bullet,” he said, pointing to a deep bluish pucker 
underneath his collar bone. “I got it behind the barricades in 
Berlin in 48. Langenback said it just missed the subclavian artery. 
And this,” he went on, indicating a pair of curious elliptical scars 
upon his throat, “was a bite from a Sioux chief, when I was under 
Custer on the plains—I’ve got an arrow wound on my leg from the 
same party. This is from a mutinous Lascar aboard ship, and the 
others are mere scratches—Californian vaccination marks. You can 
excuse my being a little ready with my own irons, though, when I’ve 
been dropped so often.” 

“What's this?” I asked, pointing to a little chamois-leather bag 
which was hung by a strong cord round his neck. “It looks like a 
charm.” 

He buttoned up his tunic again hastily, looking extremely discon- 
certed. “It is nothing,” he said brusquely. “I am a Roman 
Catholic, and it is what we call a scapular.” I could hardly get 
another word out of him that night, and even next day he was 
reserved and appeared to avoid me. This little incident made me 
very thoughtful, the more so as I noticed shortly afterwards when 
standing over him, that the string was no longer round his neck. 
Apparently he had taken it off after my remark about it. What 
could there be in that leather bag which needed such secrecy and 
precaution! Had I but known it, I would sooner have put my left 
hand in the fire than have pursued that inquiry. 

One of the peculiarities of our visitor was that in all his plans for 
the future, with which he often regaled us, he seemed entirely 
untrammelled by any monetary considerations. He would talk in 
the lightest and most off-hand way of schemes which would involve 
the outlay of much wealth. My father’s eyes would glisten as he 
heard him talk carelessly of sums which to our frugal minds appeared 
enormous. It seemed strange to both of us that a man who by his 
own confession had been a vagabond and adventurer all his life, 
should be in possession of such a fortune. My father was inclined to 
put it down to some stroke of luck on the American goldfields. I 
had my own ideas even then—chaotic and half-formed as yet, but 
tending in the right direction. 

It was not long before these suspicions began to assume a more 
definite shape, which came about in this way. Minnie and I made 
the summit of the Combera cliff a favourite trysting-place, as I 
think I mentioned before, and it was rare for a day to pass without 
our spending two or three hours there. One morning, not long 
after my chat with our guest, we were seated together in a little nook 
there, which we had chosen as sheltering us from the wind as well 
as from my father’s observation, when Minnie caught sight of Digby 
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walking along the Carracuil beach. He sauntered up to the base of 
the cliff, which was boulder-studded and slimy from the receding 
tide, but instead of turning back he kept on climbing over the great 
green slippery stones, and threading his way among the pools until 
he was standing immediately beneath us so that we looked straight 
down at him. To him the spot must have seemed the very acme of 
seclusion, with the great sea in front, the rocks on each side, and the 
precipice behind. Even had he looked up, he could hardly have 
made out the two human faces, which peered down at him from the 
distant ledge. He gave a hurried glance round, and then slipping 
his hand into his pocket, he pulled out the leather bag which I had 
noticed, and took out of it a small object which he held in the palm 
of his hand and looked at long, and, as it were, lovingly. We both 
had an excellent view of it from where we lay. He then replaced 
it in the bag, and shoving it down to the very bottom of his pocket 
picked his way back more cheerily than he had come. 

Minnie and I looked at each other. She was smiling; I was 
serious. 

“Did you see it?” I asked. 

“Yon? Aye, I saw it.” 

“What did you think it was, then?” 

“A wee bit of glass,” she answered, looking at me with wondering 
eyes. 

“No,” I cried excitedly, “ glass could never catch the sun’s rays 
so. It was a diamond, and if I mistake not, one of extraordinary 
value. It was as large as all I have seen put together, and must be 
worth a fortune.” 

A diamond was a mere name to poor, simple Minnie, who had 
never seen one before, nor had any conception of their value, and she 
prattled away to me about this and that, but I hardly heard her. In 
vain she exhausted all her little wiles in attempting to recall my 
attention. My mind was full of what I had seen. Look where I 
would, the glistening of the breakers, or the sparkling of the mica- 
laden rocks, recalled the brilliant facets of the gem which I had 
seen. 1 was moody and distraught, and eventually let Minnie walk 
back to Corriemuins by herself, while I made my way to the home- 
steading. My father and Digby were just sitting down to the mid- 
day meal, and the latter hailed me cheerily. 

“Come along, mate,” he cried, pushing over a stool, “we were 
just wondering what had become of you. Ah! you rogue, I'll bet 
my bottom dollar it was that pretty wench I saw the other day who 
kept you.” 

“Mind your own affairs,” I answered angrily. 

“ Don’t be thin-skinned,” he said; “young people should control 
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their tempers, and you’ve got a mighty bad one, my lad. Have 
you heard that I am going to leave you.” 

“T’m sorry to hear it,” I said frankly; “ when do you intend 
to go?” 

“‘ Next week,” he answered, “but don’t be afraid; you'll see me 
again. I’ve had too good a time here to forget you easily. I’m 
going to buy a good steam yacht—250 tons or thereabouts—and I'll 
bring her round in a few months and give you a cruise.” 

“What would be a fair price for a craft of that sort?” I asked. 

“Forty thousand dollars,” said our visitor, carelessly. 

“You must be very rich,” I remarked, “to throw away so much 
money on pleasure.” 

“Rich!” echoed my companion, his Southern blood mantling up for 
a moment. ‘ Rich, why man, there is hardly a limit—but there, I 
was romancing a bit. I’m fairly well off, or shall be very shortly.” 

“ How did you make your money?” I asked. The question came 
so glibly to my lips that I had no time to check it, though I felt the 
moment afterwards that I had made a mistake. Our guest drew 
himself into himself at once, and took no notice of my query, while 
my father said : 

“Hush, Archie laddie, ye munna speer they questions o’ the 
gentleman!” I could see, however, from the old man’s eager grey 
eyes, looking out from under the great thatch of his brows, that he 
was meditating over the same problem himself. 

During the next couple of days I hesitated very often as to 
whether I should tell my father of what I had seen and the opinions 
I had formed about our visitor ; but he forestalled me by making a 
discovery himself which supplemented mine and explained all that 
had been dark. It was one day when the stranger was out for a 
ramble, that, entering the kitchen, I found my father sitting by the 
fire deeply engaged in perusing a newspaper, spelling out the words 
laboriously, and following the lines with his great forefinger. As I 
came in he crumpled up the paper as if his instinct were to conceal 
it, but then spreading it out again on his knee he beckoned me over 
to him. 

“Wha d’ye think this chiel Digby is?” he asked. I could see by 
his manner that he was much excited. 

“No good,” I answered. 

“Come here, laddie, come here!” he croaked. “You're a braw 
scholar. Read this tae me alood—read it and tell me if you dinna 
think I’ve fitted the cap on the right heid. It’s a Glasgey Herald 
only four days auld—a Loch Ranza feeshin’ boat brought it in the 
morn. Begin frae here—‘Oor Paris Letter.’ Here it is, ‘ Fuller 
details ;’ read it a’ to me.” 
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I began at the spot indicated, which was a paragraph of the 
ordinary French correspondence of the Glasgow paper. It ran in 
this way. “Fuller details have now come before the public of the 
diamond robbery by which the Duchesse de Rochevieille lost her 
celebrated gem. The diamond is a pure brilliant weighing eighty 
three and a half carats, and is supposed to be the third largest in 
France, and the seventeenth in Europe. It came into the possession 
of the family through the great grand-uncle of the Duchess, who 
fought under Bussy in India, and brought it back to Europe with 
him. It represented a fortune then, but its value now is simply 
enormous. It was taken, as will be remembered, from the jewel case 
of the Duchess two months ago during the night, and though the 
police have made every effort, no real clue has been obtained as to the 
thief. They are very reticent upon the subject, but it seems that 
they have reason to suspect one Achille Wolff, an Americanised native 
of Lorraine, who had called at the Chateau a short time before. He 
is an eccentric man, of Bohemian habits, and it is just possible that 
his sudden disappearance at the time of the robbery may have been a 
coincidence. In appearance he is described as romantic-looking, with 
an artistic face, dark eyes and hair, and a brusque manner. A large 
reward is offered for his capture.” 

When I finished reading this, my father and I sat looking at each 
other in silence for a minute or so. Then my father jerked his finger 
over his shoulder. “ Yon’s him,” he said. 

“Yes, it must be he,” I answered, thinking of the initials on the 
handkerchief. 

Again we were silent for a time. My father took one of the 
faggots out of the grate and twisted it about in his hands. “It 
maun be a muckle stane” he said. “He canna hae it aboot him. 
Likely he’s left it in France.” 

“No, he has it with him,” I said, like a cursed fool as I was. 

“ Hoo d’ye ken that?” asked the old man, looking up quickly with 
eager eyes. 

“‘ Because I have seen it.” 

The faggot which he held broke in two in his grip, but he said 
nothing more. Shortly afterwards our guest came in, and we had 
dinner, but neither of us alluded to the arrival of the paper. 


IV. 


I nave often been amused, when reading stories told in the first 
person, to see how the narrator makes himself out as a matter of 
course to be a perfect and spotless man. All around may have their 
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passions, and weaknesses, and vices, but he remains a cold and blame- 
less nonentity, running like a colourless thread through the tangled 
skein of the story. I shall not fall into this error. I see myself as 
I was in those days, shallow-hearted, hot-headed, and with little 
principle of any kind. Such I was, and such I depict myself. 

From the time that I finally identified our visitor Digby with 
Achille Wolff the diamond robber, my resolution was taken. Some 
might have been squeamish in the matter, and thought that because 
he had shaken their hand and broken their bread he had earned some 
sort of grace from them. I was not troubled with sentimentality of 
this sort. He was a criminal escaping from justice. Some provi- 
dence had thrown him into our hands, and an enormous reward 
awaited his betrayers. I never hesitated for a moment as to what 
was to be done. 

The more I thought of it the more I admired the cleverness with 
which he had managed the whole business. It was clear that he had 
had a vessel ready, manned either by confederates or by unsuspecting 
fishermen. Hence he would be independent of all those parts where 
the police would be on the look-out for him. Again, if he had made 
for England or for America, he could hardly have escaped ultimate 
capture, but by choosing one of the most desolate and lonely spots in 
Europe he had thrown them off his track for a time, while the de- 
struction of the brig seemed to destroy the last clue as to his where- 
abouts. At present he was entirely at our mercy, since he could not 
move from the island without our help. There was no necessity 
for us to hurry therefore, and we could mature our plans at our 
leisure. 

Both my father and I showed no change in our manner towards 
our guest, and he himself was as cheery and light-hearted as ever. 
It was pleasant to hear him singing as we mended the nets or caulked 
the boat. His voice was a very high tenor and one of the most 
melodious I ever listened to. I am convinced that he could have 
made a name upon the operatic stage, but like most versatile 
scoundrels, he placed small account upon the genuine talents which 
he possessed, and cultivated the worse portion of his nature. My 
father used sometimes to eye him sideways in a strange manner, and 
I thought I knew what he was thinking about—but there I made a 
mistake. 

One day, about a week after our conversation, I was fixing up one 
of the rails of our fence which had been snapped in the gale, when 
my father came along the seashore, plodding heavily among the 
pebbles, and sat down on a stone at my elbow. I went on knocking 
in the nails, but looked at him from the corner of my eye, as he 
pulled away at his short black pipe. I could see that he had some- 
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thing weighty on his mind, for he knitted his brows, and his lips 
projected. 

“ D’ye mind what was in yon paper?” he said at last, knocking 
his ashes out against the stone. 

“ Yes,” I answered shortly. 

“ Well, what’s your opeenion ?” he asked. 

“Why, that we should have the reward, of course!” I replied. 

“'The reward!” he said, with a fierce snarl. “You would tak’ the 
reward. You'd let the stane that’s worth thoosands an’ thoosands 
gang awa’ back tae some furrin Papist, an’ a’ for the sake o’ a few 
pund that they’d fling till ye, as they fling a bane to a dog when the 
meat’s a’ gone. It’s’a clean flingin’ awa’ o’ the gifts o’ Providence.” 

“ Well, father,” I said, laying down the hammer, “ you must be 
satisfied with what you can get. You can only have what is 
offered.” 

“ But if we got the stane itsel’,” whispered my father, with a leer 
on his face. 

“ He'd never give it up,” I said. 

“But if he deed while he’s here—if he was suddenl r 

“Drop it, father, drop it!” I cried, for the old man looked like a 
fiend out of the pit. I saw now what he was aiming at. 

“Tf he deed,” he shouted, “ wha saw him come, and wha wad speer 
where he’d ganged till? If an accident happened, if he came by a 
dud on the heid, or woke some nicht to find a knife at his thrapple, 
wha wad be the wiser?” 

“You mustn’t speak so, father,” I said,‘though I was thinking 
many things at the same time. 

“Tt may as well be oot as in,” he answered, and went away rather 
sulkily, turning round after a few yards and holding up his finger 
towards me to impress the necessity of caution. 

My father did not speak of this matter to me again, but what he 
said rankled in my mind. I could hardly realise that he meant his 
words, for he had always, as far as I knew, been an upright, righteous 
man, hard in his ways, and grasping in his nature, but guiltless of 
any great sin. Perhaps it was that he was removed from temptation, 
for isothermal lines of crime might be drawn on the map through 
places where it is hard to walk straight, and there are others where 
it is as hard to fall. It was easy to be a saint in the island of Uffa. 

One day we were finishing breakfast when our guest asked if the 
boat was mended (one of the thole-pins had been broken). I answered 
that it was. 

“T want you two,” he said, “to take me round to Lamlash to-day. 
You shall have a couple of sovereigns for the job. I don’t know that 
I may not come back with you—but I may stay.” _ 
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My eyes met those of my father for a flash. “There's no’ vera 
much wind,” he said. 

“What there is, is in the right direction,” returned Digby, as I 
must call him. 

“The new foresail has no’ been bent,” persisted my father. 

“ There’s no use throwing difficulties in the way,” said our visitor 
angrily. “If you won’t come, I'll get Tommy Gibbs and his father, 
but go I shall. Is it a bargain or not? ” 

“T'll gang,” my father replied sullenly, and went down to get the 
boat ready. I followed, and helped him to bend on the new foresail. 
I felt nervous and excited. 

“ What do you intend to do?” I asked. 

“T dinna ken,” he said irritably. “Gin the worst come to the worst 
we can gie him up at Lamlash—but oh, it wad be a peety, an awfu’ 
peety. You're young an’ strong, laddie; can we no’ master him 
between us ?” 

“No,” I said, “I’m ready to give him up, but I’m damned if I lay 
a hand on him.” 

“You're a cooardly, white-livered loon!” he cried, but I was not to 
be moved by taunts, and left him mumbling to himself and picking at 
the sail with nervous fingers. 

It was about two o'clock before the boat was ready, but as there 
was a slight breeze from the north we reckoned on reaching Lamlash 
before nightfall. There was justa pleasant ripple upon the dark blue 
water, and as we stood on the beach before shoving off, we could see 
the Carlin’s leap and Goatfell bathed in a purple mist, while beyond 
them along the horizon loomed the long line of the Argyleshire hills. 
Away to the south the great bald summit of Ailsa crag glittered in the 
sun, and a single white fleck showed where a fishing-boat was beating 
up from the Scotch coast. Digby and I stepped into the boat, but my 
father ran back to where I had been mending the rails, and came back 
with the hatchet in his hand, which he stowed away under the thwarts. 

“What d’ye want with the axe?” our visiter asked. 

“Tt’s a handy thing to hae aboot a boat,” my father answered 
with averted eyes, and shoved us off. We set the foresail, jib, and 
mainsail, and shot away across the Roost, with the blue water 
splashing merrily under our bows. Looking back, I saw the coast- 
line of our little island extend rapidly on either side. There was 
Carravoe which we had left, and our own beach of Carracuil and the 
steep brown face of the Combera, and away behind the ruggel 
crests of Beg-na-phail and Beg-na-sacher. I could see the red tiles 
of the byre of our homesteading, and across the moora thin blue reek 
in the air which marked the position of Corriemains. My heart warmed 
towards the place which had been my home since childhood. 
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We were about half-way across the Roost when it fell a dead calm, 
and the sails flapped against the mast. We were perfectly motionless 
except for the drift of the current, which runs from north to south. 
I had been steering and my father managing the sails, while the 
stranger smoked his eternal cigarettes and admired the scenery; but 
at his suggestion we now got the sculls out to row. I shall never 
know how it began, but as I was stooping down to pick up an oar 
I heard our visitor give a great scream that he was murdered, and 
looking up I saw him with his face all in a sputter of blood leaning 
against the mast, while my father made at him with the hatchet. 
Before I could move hand or foot Digby rushed at the old man and 
caught him round the waist. ‘ You grey-headed devil,” he cried in a 
husky voice. “I feel that you have done for me. But you'll never 
get what you want. No—never! never! never!” Nothing can 
ever erase from my memory the intense and concentrated malice of 
those words. My father gave a raucous cry, they swayed and 
balanced for a moment and then over they went into the sea. I 
rushed to the side, boat-hook in hand, but they never came up. As 
the long rings caused by the splash widened out however and left 
an unruffied space in the centre, I saw them once again. The water 
was very clear, and far far down I could see the shimmer of two 
white faces coming and going, faces which seemed to look up at me 
with an expression of unutterable horror. Slowly they went down, 
revolving in each other's embrace until they were nothing but a 
dark loom, and then faded from my view for ever. There they shall 
lie, the Frenchman and the Scot, till the great trumpet shall sound 
and the sea give up its dead. Storms may rage above them and 
great ships labour and creak, but their slumber shall be dreamless and 
unruffied in the silent green depths of the Roost of Uffa. I trust 
when the great day shall come that they will bring up the cursed 
stone with them, that they may show the sore temptation which the 
devil had placed in their way, as some slight extenuation of their 
errors while in this mortal flesh. 

It was a weary and waesome journey back to Carravoe. I 
remember tug-tugging at the oars as though to snap them in trying 
to relieve the tension in my mind. Towards evening a breeze sprang 
up and helped me on my way, and before nightfall I was back in the 
lonely homesteading once more, and all that had passed that spring 
afternoon lay behind me like some horrible nightmare. 

I did not remain in Uffa. The croft and the boat were sold by 
public roup in the market-place of Ardrossan, and the sum realised 
was sufficient to enable me to continue my medical studies at the 
University. I fled from the island as from a cursed place, nor did I 
ever set foot on it again. Gibbs and his son, and even Minnie 
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Fullarton too, passed out of my life completely and for ever. She 
missed me for a time, no doubt, but I have heard that young McBane, 
who took the farm, went a-wooing to Corriemains after the white 
fishing, and as he was a comely fellow enough he may have consoled 
her for my loss. As for myself, I have settled quietly down into a 
large middle-class practice in Paisley. It has been in the brief 
intervals of professional work that I have jotted down these 
reminiscences of the events which led up to my father’s death. 
Achille Wolff and the Rochevieille diamond are things of the past 
now, but there may be some who will care to hear of how they visited 
the island of Uffa, 





A. Conan Dove. 
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Dostoiefski. 





Ir is, perhaps, difficult for English readers to understand the 
admiration entertained by Russians for Dostoiefski and his 
writings. Most people are willing to acknowledge the genius of 
Tourguénief and Tolstoi; but Dostoiefski, with his wild 
extravagance, his lack of humour, the gloomy and often 
repulsive character of his subjects, and his wearisome diffuseness, 
who can abide? Yet, with all his faults, he is an extremely 
interesting literary character, and his genius, though allied to 
madness, is indisputable. So great is his popularity in his own 
country that in 1880, at the inauguration of the statue to Pushkin, 
it overshadowed that of all the other authors assembled at St. 
Petersburg to do honour to the famous poet. The audience, 
when Dostoiefski addressed them, sobbed aloud; they bore him 
in their arms in triumph; the students crowded the platform to 
catch a glimpse of him and touch one of his garments; one 
enthusiastic youth swooned in the very act of reaching him. 
When his death took place, two years later, the same scenes of 
enthusiasm were repeated. On the 12th of February, the day of 
his funeral, a hundred thousand persons lined the streets of the 
capital, and twenty thousand followed his remains to the grave. 
The man who had suffered as a Siberian criminal was now the 
idol of the Russian nation. A cruel and unmerited martyrdom had 
impaired his health and shattered his nerves, but to the last his 
heart had remained open to every form of human suffering. 
The tragic fate that had overtaken him in early manhood had 
made him acquainted with every shape of sin and suffering, yet it 
had not made him either a pessimist or a cynic; and to the end 
he never lost his firm faith in God, nor his belief in the perfecti- 
bility of mankind. 

Féodor Michaelowitsch Dostoiefski was born in 1821 at 
Moscow, where his father, a retired army surgeon, held an 
appointment in a hospital for the sick poor. Féodor, as well as 
his elder brother Alexei, to whom he was always devotedly 
attached, received his education at the military engineering school, 
and from thence passed into the army with the grade of sub- 
lieutenant. But necessity, not choice, had made him a soldier; a 
year later he sent in his resignation, and resolved to devote him- 
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self exclusively to literary pursuits. His circumstances were 
extremely straitened, and his father dead ; his small patrimony was 
soon exhausted, and he must work or starve. Filled with the ideas 
of the day, he realised what a powerful weapon the novelist held, 
and, conscious of his own literary talents, he could do no other- 
wise than choose authorship as a profession. He was but twenty- 
three when, under the influence of Gogol’s works, he wrote 
‘Poor People,’ a pathetic original story that contains the germs 
of all his later writings. When it was finished the author was 
so destitute of any literary friends that he did not know how 
to dispose of it. His only hope lay in a former schoolfellow, 
W. Gregorowitsch, with whom he was then living. Later on, 
Gregorowitsch made a name as a writer of village tales, but in these 
days had published only a single short sketch in a magazine ; he 
happened, however, to be acquainted with Nekrassow, a Russian 
writer who had already achieved some success. Five-and-thirty 
years later, Dostoiefski, in an autobiographical sketch, told the 
story of this his first book: 


“One evening we were together when he (Gregorowitsch) said to me: 
‘Give me your manuscript’ (which, by the way, he had never read); 
‘ Nekrassow thinks of publishing an annual—I will showit to him.’ I took 
it to Nekrassow myself, but I was so agitated and confused that after 
shaking hands and exchanging a few words, I hurried back. The same 
evening I went to see a friend, and we sat for hours talking over Gogol's 
‘Dead Souls,’ and reading our favourite passages for, 1 suppose, the 
hundredth time. It was four o’clock when I reached home, a clear frosty 
night as light as day, a real St. Petersburg night. Suddenly I heard 
the bel] pulled. On my opening the door Nekrassow and Gregorowitsch 
rushed at me, both in an indescribable state of excitement. It appeared 
that early in the evening they had begun reading my tale. ‘ Read ten 
pages,’ Nekrassow had said, ‘that will be enough.’ But when they had 
finished them they decided to read just ten more, and so they passed the 
whole night, one relieving the other when he was tired, like sentinels at a 
post. When they came to the scene of the student’s death, Nekrassow 
more than once broke down and, suddenly striking the table, exclaimed : 
‘This is genius.’ At last the reading came to an end, and they agreed to 
go at once to my rooms. ‘What does it matter if he is asleep,’ cried 
Nekrassow, ‘this is better than any sleep!’” 


Nekrassow was as good in deeds as in words. He carried the 
manuscript to Bienski, the first and the most feared of Russian 
critics, saying, as he handed it to him, “A second Gogol has 
appeared.” “Gogols grow like mushrooms with you,” answered 
the great man, laying the tale aside with the expectation that as 
usual it would prove worth nothing. But Bienski was as pleased as 
the others, and, sending for Dostoiefski, greeted him with the words, 
“Do you understand, young man, the truth of what you have 
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ritten?”  Dostoiefski said afterwards that this was the 
happiest moment of his life. A few months later ‘Poor People’ 
appeared in a Russian review, and was immediately successful. 
No one would imagine it to be the work of a young man; the 
power of observation and the knowledge of human nature 
displayed in it are perfectly marvellous. 

Even in those days, notwithstanding the iron rule of Nicholas, 
progressive ideas were spreading in Russia, and the minds of the 
younger men’ were interested in the political and socialistic 
writers of Western Europe. Meetings were held, chiefly under 
the direction of a political agitator named Petracheowski, to read 
and discuss the works of Fourier and Prudhon. In England 
such meetings, at which there appears to have been much talking, 
but little else, would attract no attention from the Government, 
but in Russia matters are managed differently. The police, after 
watching the society for more than a year, in the April of 1849 
made a sudden raid upon it and took thirty-five prisoners. Their 
examination lasted eight months. During this trying time 
Dostoiefski displayed great calmness and firmness, and even wrote 
one of the best of his short stories, the ‘ Little Hero.’ At last 
the dreaded sentence was pronounced: twelve were acquitted as 
innocent, and the remainder condemned to death; amongst 
these latter was Féodor Dostoiefski; a terrible sentence indeed, 
for which there seems to have been no justification. In a letter 


to his brother, written shortly after the execution of the sentence, 
he says : 


“We were led to the Semeno Place. There the sentence condemning 
us all to death was read out to us. The cross was handed to us to kiss, 
the dagger broken over our heads, and the white shroud put upon us. 
Then we were bound in threes to stakes to suffer death. As I was the 
sixth in the row, I imagined that I had but a few minutes to live. I 
thought of thee, my brother, and of thine. ... I was able to embrace 
Plesstschein and Durow, who stood beside me, and to bid them farewell. 
Suddenly the retreat was sounded, we were unbound, led back, and told 
that the Emperor had granted us our lives; then the finally-confirmed 
sentence was read out to us.” 


To the end of his life Dostoiefski never forgot those awful 
moments when he stood face to face with death, the loaded 
weapons pointed at his breast. The memory of them, like a 
horrible nightmare, remained with him all his days. In more 
than one of his novels he describes the mental sufferings of a man 
condemned to death. 

His life was restored to him, and his sentence commuted to 
four years’ penal servitude. Only twenty-eight, still flushed, 
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perhaps, with ‘his literary success, he was torn from the bu. 
intellectual life of a great city to herd with thieves am 
murderers, with men socially and mentally his inferiors, in con- 
stant dread lest association with them should degrade him at last to 
their level. It was in vain to hope that he should pass unscathed 
through such a fiery trial; what wonder that he grew nervous 
and irritable! The epileptic complaint, from which he may have 
suffered previously, was certainly further developed. Ever after- 
wards, with over-strained nerves and impaired physical health, he 
seems to stand on the narrow borderland that divides sanity from 
insanity. Yet his subsequent writings, however marred by 
occasional wildness and exaggeration, prove that he would not 
allow himself to be crushed by his misfortunes. His resignation 
and serenity under unmerited suffering are astonishing, and such 
as only a Russian, perhaps, under like circumstances is capable of 
displaying. Not one word of execration ever escapes him, and in 
after years he even spoke of all the mora]’and physical tortures he 
had endured with gratitude, declaring that he owed everything to 
them. 

In 1862 he published ‘The Memoirs of a Dead House,’ an 
autobiographical fragment, which contains*an account of his life 
in the House of Correction. The title of the book is only too 
suitable, for in Russia social death always awaits the criminal. 
The heirs of a condemned man may divide his property ; his wife 
may declare herself a widow and marry_again. So great is the 
number of transported prisoners, and so heartless is the treat- 
ment accorded them, that the criminal has grown to be an object 
of the greatest pity to all the Russian people. It is owing to the 
‘Dead House’ that the more repulsive scenes described in it 
now belong only to the past, and that corporal punishment is now 
abolished in every Russian prison. As a work of art, the book, 
with its repetitions and irregular construction, is far from perfect; 
but the author tells his terrible story with such realistic power, 
and such a gift for simple narrative, that we are moved and 
interested in the highest degree, and begin to understand how he 
came later on to write the masterpiece which made him famous 
throughout all Russia. 

After four years of prison life Dostoiefski was released, but 
forced to enlist as a private soldier. It was not till 1859, full ten 
years after the catastrophe had overtaken him, that he was 
allowed to leave Siberia. A year before he had resigned his 
commission and given up all his rights of citizenship. Not only 
with him, but with his country also, great changes had taken place ; 
the Emperor Nicholas was dead, and with him the system he had 
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inaugurated. From one end of the empire to the other liberal 
‘ ideas were making their way. Dostoiefski, who had suffered so 
severely for his opinions, was now free to give expression to 
them, and the easiest and most effective way of doing so appeared 
to be through journalism. Soon after his release one of his 
brothers started two newspapers, and Féodor joined the under- 
taking. He seems to have always had a hard, anxious life, forced 
to write for a bare subsistence, and never free from debt. To 
these material cares were added mental troubles. In Siberia he 
had met and learnt to love the widow of a man who had taken 
part with him in the Petracheowski affair, but his affection was 
not returned because she could not conquer a strong feeling for 
another man. In his novel, ‘The Degraded and the Insulted,’ 
the first he wrote after his return, the hero is placed in much the 
same position as the author, and acts and suffers in the same way. 
It is a strange, wild book, inferior to its predecessors, and gives 
small promise of the novel that was shortly to follow it. 

In 1866 appeared ‘Crime and Punishment, Dostoiefski’s 
greatest and most characteristic work, and indisputably one of 
the most marvellous examples of modern fiction. Its appearance 
formed the great literary event of the year. All Russia was at. 
once troubled and fascinated by this wonderful tale of sin and 
suffering. On reading it for the first time, we may think that the- 
terrible impression it produces is due only to the appalling nature- 
of the subject and the vivid realism with which the events are 
described ; but after repeated perusals, when the facts are no 
longer strange to us, we begin to feel the truth and delicacy of 
the psychological analysis ; we are interested in the hero, because 
every trait of his character brings him nearer to us. The whole 
book, in spite of its diffuseness, vibrates with thoughts and feelings 
which enable us to understand the terrible act and the conse- 
quences it entails upon his mental and moral state. Vte. 
Melchior de Vogué, in his book ‘Le Roman Russe,’ gives the 
following admirable réswmé of this extraordinary book : 


“The subject is very simple. A man conceives the idea of committing 
a crime; he matures it, commits the crime, escapes arrest for a time, and 
at last gives himself up. The first part describes the birth and growth of 
the criminal idea. The student Raskolnikof, intelligent, unprincipled, 
and unscrupulous, reduced to the direst poverty, dreams of a happier 
condition. He goes to pawn a jewel with an old pawnbroker. Returning 
home a thought crosses his brain: ‘An intelligent man with that old 
woman’s money could accomplish anything he wished; it is only necessary 
to remove a useless, hateful old hag.’ The thought takes root and be- 
comes a fixed idea. Every hardship in his life appears to him to bear 
some relation to his design, and by a mysterious power of reasoning to 
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work into his plan and urge him on to crime. The dreadful deed is 
committed, and the unhappy man wrestles with the memory of it as he 
did with the original design. His relations with the world are changed 
by his crime. He is in discord with the life around him. This is not 
remorse in the true sense of the word. He is annoyed at having derived 
no satisfaction from an act so successfully performed. He rebels at the 
moral consequences of this act ; the shame of finding himself so weak and 
helpless, for the keynote of Raskolnikof’s character is pride. Only a 
single interest is left bim—to deceive and elude the police. He seeks 
their company, their friendship, holds interminable conversations with his 
friends at the police bureau, and even leads the conversation to such a 
point that a single word would betray him. 

“The magistrate Porphyra has guessed his secret; he plays with him 
like a cat with a mouse, sure of his prey. Raskolnikof knows he is found 
out, and through several chapters a long fantastic dialogue is maintained 
between the two antagonists, a double duel in which the lips smile and 
ignore, the eyes know and betray. At last, when the author has sufficiently 
tortured us, he introduces the beneficent influence that is to break down 
the criminal’s pride and lead him to expiate his crime. Raskolnikof loves 
a poor street-walker. Sonia is a humble creature who has sold herself to 
escape starvation, and is almost unconscious of her degradation. She 
wears her ignominy as a cross with pious resignation. She loves the only 
man who has not treated her with contempt. She sees that he is tortured 
by some secret, and tries to draw it from him. After a long struggle he 
makes confession to her, but not in words. Sonia reads the truth in his 
eyes. For an instant she is stunned, but quickly recovers herself: ‘ We 
must suffer,’ she exclaims, ‘and suffer together ... we must pray and 
atone .. . let us go to prison!’ 

“ Raskolnikof, half-conquered, prowls for a while round the police bureau, 
but finally confesses his crime and is condemned. Sonia teaches him to 
pray, and the wretched creatures go to Siberia.” 


Dostoiefski wrote more novels after this, but not one equal in 
conception and execution to ‘Crime and Punishment.’ The best 
of his later works is ‘The Idiot,’ a strange, fantastic narrative, 
full of improbabilities and exaggerations, but containing two or 
three scenes of extraordinary power. The hero, the epileptic 
Prince Myschkin, is a very original conception, and his character 
is gradually unfolded to us with all Dostoiefski’s peculiar skill. 
‘The Demons,’ the wildest, perhaps, of all his novels, deals with 
certain phases of Nihilism. ‘The Diary of an Author,’ published 
in 1873, contains ‘ Krotkaja,’ a very original short story, full of 
genius, which probably no one but Dostoiefski could have written. 
In his last years he designed a great work which was to sum up 
all the thoughts and experiences of his life, and, as he fondly 
hoped, prove his masterpiece. But neither his mental nor 
physical health was equal to the task. The two volumes he lived 
to write of ‘The Brothers Karamazov’ show a sad falling off, and 
add nothing to his reputation. 
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With all his faults;and shortcomings, Dostoiefski will probably 
always possess an attraction for certain minds. He deals chiefly, 
not with normal, but abnormal individuals, and in the domain of 
mental disease reigns supreme. He hardly ever attempts to 
explain the motives of the strange characters he introduces to 
us, and often does not seem to understand them himself. He is 
a spectator, with a great gift as a raconteur, and the quickest, 
keenest powers of observation, who relates facts, conversations, 
and events to us with so intense an air of realism that his wildest 
fictions read like truth. And, in spite of much that is over- 
strained and repellent, the outcome of the wounds and bruises he 
could never forget, we can but sympathise with the warm heart 
that never ceases to bleed for every act of cruelty, injustice, and 
oppression. No matter how steeped in sin a human being may 
be, if he is suffering justly or unjustly, Dostoiefski is ready to 
bind up his wounds and bid him sin no more. He passes no 
judgment on any man, but, with groans and tears, he entreats 
the injured and the injurers alike to pardon and forget. 
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Jbeals. 


Like butterflies that fret 
Entangled in a net 
Then at the last thro’ some chance rift escape, 
Of half their radiance shorn, 
With ruffled plumes and torn, 
Bright mockeries of their former hues and shape; 


So in the poet’s mind 
The rich ideas confined 
Struggle to break in music from his tongue; 
He speaks—he speaks—but ah, 
How changed, how different far 
The thought once uttered from the thought unsung. 


So too the painter sees 
Bewildering images, 
And brush is seized, and canvas quick unfurled; 
The bright creation glows, 
But lo! his easel shows 
Mere shadowy glimpses of that vision-world. 


Know then whate’er we cull 

From Art’s fields beautiful, 
Whatever fruits philosophies may yield, 

Their prototypes more fair 

Are blossoming elsewhere, 
Sweet songs unsung and visions unrevealed. 


Until the veil is rent, 
Our flesh-imprisonment, 

And we are borne beyond this dust’s control, 
Then shall our orbless eyes 
Behold realities, 

And soul commune immediately with soul. — 
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Kept to the Car. 


By MRS. LYNN LINTON. 


Cuarter VI. 
IN PREPARATION. 


Never had the summer been more beautiful—never” was one 
fuller of fragrance, colour, sunshine and delight. Wood End 
was at its best, and the point of perfection had been reached. 
Flowering bushes and slender saplings had grown up, to the 
luxuriant furnishing of bare spaces. New turf had thickened, 
softened, matured into the velvety closeness of the old. Fruit- 
trees, after long years of barrenness, were now in full bearing. 
Flower-beds were all aglow with lavish perennials; and the 
daintier annuals were quite as plentiful and almost as hardy as 
these others. The rockery was one mass of tangled green, 
starred with all sorts of delicate bells and sweet shy wildings. It 
was emphatically a place where a man could say to his soul: 
Soul, take thy fill of joy—joy with no regret to sadden its splendour. 
The physical pleasure of life was without a flaw; but to Julian 
Brackenridge there was a skeleton at the feast which spoilt all—a 
Damocles’ sword, suspended by a hair over his head, which 
destroyed peace, joy, and security in one. 

That whittling process had gone steadily forward, and bad 
luck had followed on unwise speculations with undeviating 
regularity. He was always on the point of making a brilliant 
coup and a superb fortune far outweighing his losses; and he 
was always in the throes of losing what he already possessed. 
Whatever he touched crumbled to pieces in his hand; and the 
roof-tree of his house was visibly decaying, eaten through and 
through with the dry rot of unfortunate speculations. Yet there 
never came the moment when he had the courage to finally stop 
and face his present position, lest worse should befall. Lured on 
by the false hopes which destroy the desperate gambler as surely 
as that fatal dram destroys the drunkard, he speculated ever more 
and more deeply; and Ralph Mayner was as his evil genius, 
urging him to fresh ventures—founding his assured fortune on 
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combinations so unstable they could not stand the smallest 
strain. 

So the summer went slowly by—like some fair goddess within 
whose robes had hidden a grisly spectre blighting the sweet 
growths which her footsteps had caused to spring up, and 
scattering death and desolation where she had showered richness, 
luxuriance and bountiful abundance. 

Like miasmatic mists rising over the morass, rumours of 
these disastrous operations in the House began to float about the 
neighbourhood, and naturally they came to the ears of Major 
Henslow, ruling his little world at the Tower. Cyril was one 
of those who do not slough their skin. Such as he had been as 
a boy so was he as a man; and if the impishness of his youthful 
days had passed with the passing of time, it had but matured 
into something almost worse. He was the hardest and most 
arbitrary of all the landowners, magistrates and country gentle- 
men in the place, and for miles round ; and no one of them all—not 
the most iron-mouthed Philistine—despised Julian Brackenridge, 
with his futile schemes for the regeneration of human nature 
and the reconstruction of society, so much as he. “That maniac 
over there” was his usual term for him in the bosom of his family ; 
while, in public, he more than once expressed his contemptuous 
dissent from all his works and ways in terms more vigorous than 
courteous. 

When these vague reports took more tangible shape, and the 
fact that Julian was to a dead certainty ‘on the down grade” 
was fully established, Cyril took his fraternal duty to heart and 
rode over to Wood End. Months and months passed without 
brother and sister seeing each other save across the aisle at 
church. His feeling of superiority over Madge had never 
slackened. She was always the Cinderella of the family to his 
mind ; and now her comparative subordinacy received additional 
force because of her husband’s madness for speculating in stocks 
and shares, of the relative merits of which he knew no more than 
his own dog—leading, as this madness undoubtedly was leading, 
to the ultimate destruction of all things. 

Cyril was more than ever the superior, the elder brother, the 
head of the family, the local chief, as he strode through the hall 
and into the pretty morning room where Madge and Julian were 
sitting—she, by the window, working—he, by the table, studying 
sheets of paper filled from end to end with figures. His soft, 
long, scanty hair-was ruffled, his lean cheeks were palid, his 
hollow eyes were mournful and a little wild; all his person 
showed traces of suffering, perplexity and neglect ; and what was 
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shown was what he felt. No contrast could have been greater 
than there was between this dishevelled, pinched -and distracted 
man, and his visitor who now strode like the lord of all into the 
room. Clean-shaven, save for his heavy drooping moustache, 
close cropped, dressed with scrupulous neatness, yet with the 
heavy solidity of a well-cared-for country gentleman, to Cyril 
belonged all the gains which accompany common-sense and the 
low levels of materiality—to Julian all the penalties which follow 
ideality, hope, rashness, and impracticability. The two men were 
far as the poles asunder, and Madge, standing between them, and, as 
it were, in the middledistance, was of little use as a connecting link. 

When Julian saw who it was that came clattering into the 
room he felt as the condemned criminal when he sees the 
executioner. His time had come, and he knew that he had to 
face his fate. 

“Well, Brackenridge, what is all this I hear?” began Major 
Henslow, taking a chair and assuming an inquisitorial tone. 

“T do not know what you have heard,” returned Julian, weakly 
sullen. 

“ Your mad speculations and loss of fortune,” said Cyril. 

“ My affairs are my own,” said Julian. 

“Tf you had not married my sister, yes. You might have gone 
to the dogs your own way, and I should not have interfered,” 
said the other. “As it is—as the head of my house and the 
natural guardian of my sister and her boy—I have the right to 
know what you are doing.” 

“TJ think J am the natural guardian of my own wife and son,” 
replied Julian, a little flaming. 

“You should be,” said Cyril grimly. “ Whether you are fit 
for the post or not remains to be seen.” 

The stronger man’s persistence had its full effect. 

“Has your sister cause to complain of me?” asked Julian, 
looking tenderly at his wife. 

“Indeed no! indeed no!” said Madge eagerly. 

She left her seat and went over to her husband, laying her arm 
over his shoulders caressingly. 

“Oh, for all that sort of thing, I dare say not!” said Cyril, 
with overwhelming contempt. “But life means more than this ; 
and a man’s duty to his wife is not merely spooning her. A man 
has to think of the best interests of his family, and how he can 
provide for them and leave them; and I, for one, am not content 
that my sister and nephew should be reduced to beggary because 
you "—to Julian—“ have a craze for gambling on the Stock 
Exchange.” 
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“T may do what I like with my own, said Julian. 

“You may do nothing of the kind,” answered Cyril, always 
grim, inflexible, magisterial. ‘Your own, as you call it, is in 
reality held on trust for my sister and her son. You have no 
right to squander her portion or my nephew’s patrimony. And, 
by Jove, you shall not!” 

He spoke in a loud, harsh, peremptory voice. He might have 
been rating an inefficient private in the barrack-yard. 

*‘ Cyril!” cried Madge, remonstratingly. 

Julian started to his feet. 

“Sit down!” thundered Cyril, “and don’t make an ass of 
yourself. Iam in my right; and before I have done with you I 
will prove it. Ido not leave this house till you give me your 
word of honour you will settle every stick and stiver you possess 
on my sister and her son, so that at least they may have some- 
thing between them and the workhouse!” 

“Things are too complicated for a simple deed,” said Julian. 

“ We shall see about that,” returned Cyril. 

“Madge can trust me,” was the reply. 

“Madge is a mother as well as a wife,” said her brother. 
‘My nephew has to be considered in all this.” 

“Julian is too good a father to hurt his boy,” said Madge 
staunchly. But her eyes were full of tears, and she felt as if her 
heart were cleft in two. 

“Julian may be a good father as he is a good husband,” 
returned Cyril, with the same overwhelming contempt he had 
shown before. “That does not make him a reliable man of 
business or a trustworthy accountant. It is for your own 
interest, Madge, and for your son’s welfare, that I have under- 
taken this disagreeable task of interfering in your private affairs. 
At least have the grace not to thwart me. You can do no more 
and you ought to do no less.” 

The conversation continued for some time longer on these lines. 
Cyril, brutal, persistent, with common-sense and right reason on 
his side, but using both cruelly and with needless offensiveness : 
Julian, weak and conscience-stricken, making futile objections, 
offering useless opposition—yielding, but remonstrating rather 
than fighting—like a dog that snarls but dares not fly and does 
not bite. 

Cyril, however, knew the man with whom he had to deal. He 
had taken his measure long ago, and he had taken it to the 
smallest line, with no allowance made for sentiment or aspiration. 
He discounted the opposition for what it was worth, and found 
it worth nothing. He rejected his sister’s tender little inter- 
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jections as the romantic silliness of a woman who does not under- 
stand business, nor know what is good for her, and whose sole 
happiness consists in “spoons.” He was truly convinced that he 
had this task to perform as an absolute duty ; and this being so, he 
went on with it, more and more disdainful as his own purpose 
hardened and he found that he was beating his poor weak-kneed 
opponent—too weak to yield with a decent grace. 

It ended, however, as Cyril had planned. The next day he 
and Julian were to meet at the lawyer’s and there arrange the 
terms of a post-nuptial settlement which should secure to Madge 
and the boy what remnants of property there might still be left. 
But even Cyril did not know how cruelly that property had been 
torn, how sinfully wasted, how miserably reduced—all for the 
flattering hope of making a fortune that should not only leave wife 
and son well to the front of the magnates, but that would also 
allow of a colossal work of munificence, by which the evil in 
humanity was to be mown down and the good to be raised as thick 
as grass-blades on the lawn. Poor Julian! and poor Madge too! 
—and alas for the dreamers whose life is no more real than that of 
the opium-smokers in a Chinese inner room, and whose schemes for 
the regeneration of the world are but the fantastic visions which 
set the ragged beggar on the ivory throne and make the miserable 
outcast the most blessed of the sons of men ! 

Sweet and gentle as Julian always was—loving Madge like his 
second self—loving her with that unbroken fidelity of a man at 
once affectionate, shy, and preoccupied—he had never been so 
tender to her as he was the whole of this day and evening after 
Cyril Henslow had played the magisterial and predominant Head 
of the House to such good purpose. He followed her about like 
her shadow. He caressed her often; called her by all the sweet 
names of love that had ever been bestowed on her; and Madge’s 
heart seemed to overflow with a tenderness that had in it as 
much pathos and suffering as delight. For the time the boy was, 
as it were, lost between them. They were no longer parents but 
only married lovers, whose world was in each other, and who had 
no life out of each other’s eyes and presence. And yet these 
untimely returns to a state of things that has passed, are in no 
wise happiness. There is always a sense of unfitness as well as 
a cause of sorrow in them; and they are never more than the 
feverish dreams of delirium. 

This was what Madge felt as Julian followed her and caressed 
her—as he sat by her with his arm round her waist, and her hand 
clasped in his—talking to her of his love with even more effusive- 
ness, because more freedom and less constraint, than in the early 
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days, when the church had but newly sanctioned and the law 
had so lately riveted the golden chain of their wedded bliss. And 
once when she caught the tears in his earnest eyes, so soft and 
full and pleading as they were, she herself burst into passionate 
weeping on his neck, saying— 

“ What is it, darling? what is it?” 

“T love you too much, Madge,” was his answer. “I have 
loved you, and I have sought to do well by my kind—but—if 
I have done ill instead ? ” 

“No! no! you have done no ill to any one,” she said, kissing 
him tenderly. ‘All your life has been a striving after good. 
Who knows this so well as I?” 

“ And you will always believe this, Madge? If even things 
go wrong and my calculations prove false, you will always believe 
that I was at least true, and desired only to do well by you and 
all the world?” 

“ Always, darling! Why should I not?” she answered. 

“ And your brother can never warp you?” 

“ Cyril warp me from you? no!” she cried. “ As little as he 
was ever able to warp me from poor Mark.” 

“ He will try,” said Julian gloomily. 

“Let him try—he will not succeed,” said Madge firmly. 

On which he pressed her to him with a kind of solemn 
passion in his touch, that was more like the last caress of one 
doomed to die than of a man in full health and untroubled 
freedom. 

So the evening passed. Julian would not allow the lamps to 
be lighted, even when the sweet summer night stole down in 
silent darkness, perfumed with the breath of flowers and fragrant 
with the more pungent odour of the newly-cut grass. 

“It is so sweet! so lovely!” he pleaded; and Madge yielded 
to his desire, for all that, practical and industrious as she was, 
idleness, even when the fountains of her heart were unsealed, was 
unpleasant to her. They sat by the open window hand in hand 
like school-day lovers. And when the time for closing the 
house finally came, Julian again kissed the dear face which 
to him was more beautiful than was ever Helen’s to Paris, or 
Cleopatra’s to Anthony, and Madge heard him breathe a prayer 
for her happiness, and commend her softly to the care of the 
Great Father in heaven. 

“God bless you!” he then said aloud. “ You have made me 
very happy, Madge. Tell me again that I have done well by 
you and that you love me,” 

“TI love you—I love you, darling!” said Madge fervently. 
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“And you have been the best husband in the world! You have 
been all the world to me!” 

“Thank you! God bless you!” he repeated. “My Madge, 
my delight !” 


Cuapter VII. 
THE CRACK OF DOOM. 


For him who slips his fetters—peace and freedom. For those who 
are left—sorrow and dismay. When Julian Brackenridge was 
lying in the garden with his throat cut and his life-blood dyeing 
the green grass red, he at least had escaped from trouble, and 
taken refuge in the Haven of Rest open to the weary pilgrims of 
life. But he had left behind him, in the pit of destruction, those 
whom he had dragged there together with himself and whose 
ruin he had compassed with his own. 

The crack of doom in truth was it to poor Madge—the end of 
all things pleasant, fair, sufficing. Penniless and a widow— 
practically homeless and friendless—she stood beside the grave of 
the man who had loved her so well and whom she had so well 
loved, a mere wreck, a derelict without rudder or compass. 
Even the presence of her son failed to cheer her; even the con- 
sciousness of her duty to him, and by him to life, failed to rouse 
her. She was like one whom the Black Wings have fanned, and 
over whom the dread blight has passed. Her essential being had 
gone. What was left was a mere husk—a shell. 

Cyril was no real comfort to poor Madge, though he was of very 
real help. For the honour of the family he rescued her from the 
worst of her necessities, and took care that she had at least 
enough to eat. Still, she wanted more than this. She wanted 
the help of affection, of sympathy, of patience, of sweetness; and 
Cyril was not patient, nor was he sympathetic, affectionate, or 
sweet. He treated the whole thing much as he would have treated 
an outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia in his kroo-yard, and thought 
vigorous measures the best—in fact, the only valuable measures 
at all. He wove no golden veils, made no flattering masks. If 
ugly things had to be dealt with, he used ugly names to designate 
them; and when Madge shrank he thought her foolish, weak, 
sentimental, and despised a sensitiveness he regarded as little less 
than imbecility. She was penniless and ruined, and there was 
only himself between her and the workhouse. Why, then, should 
she cry out when he spoke of her and her son as paupers, and laid 
down the lines of their indebtedness, their measure of relief, with 


such trenchant force, such mathematical exactness? The fact, 
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however unpleasant, was a fact; why then shrink and start at the 
word ? 

Being paupers on the one hand, and bankrupt on the other, 
Cyril did what was substantially the best to do in the circum- 
stances. He put up Wood End for sale, advertised the furniture, 
called in the debts, gave warning to the servants, and bade 
Madge look about for a home where she might live on the three 
hundred a year he would allow her. This home must necessarily 
be in London, so that the Gem might have the advantage of a 
good school at a cheaper cost than could be compassed if his 
mother lived in the country and he were sent away. Certainly it 
would not be so well for him to be kept under his mother’s 
influence as it would be to be sent clear away—among boys who 
would knock the nonsense out of him and under a master who 
would make a man of him. But the old proverb about needs 
must when he who shall be nameless drives, held good with the 
Gem as with others; and Uncle Cyril, stern, unyielding, unsym- 
pathetic, made as exact a representative of the traditionary devil 
as could be found within the four seas. 

This was the state of things, then, so far as poor Madge was 
concerned ;—this was the slough into which the man who loved her 
had dragged her, and where he had left her. 

After the sale had been twice advertised in the papers a curious 
thing happened. A letter came to Cyril from a well-known firm 
of solicitors in London, opening negotiations for a private sale for 
everything as it stood. The firm had a client who at a reasonable 
sum was willing to purchase the whole affair—copyhold, furniture, 
carriages, ornamental timber, cottages, improvements—stock, 
lock, and barrel—down to the very fish in the fish-pond. There 
was no flourish of trumpets and no explanation why. The firm 
merely guaranteed the perfect good faith as well as solvency of 
their client, Mr. Henry, and asked Major Henslow to name the 
price. 

“A deuce of a start,” said Cyril epigrammatically, as he read 
the letter, then flung it over to his fair-faced wife from whom he 
never asked sympathy, still less advice, but whom he did some- 
times include in his affairs as a kind of outsider suffered and 
invited—not taking her place by right. 

“What a good thing for poor Madge!” said Catherine sym- 
pathetically. ‘It will save her all the worry of a sale.” 

“Yes, and we can screw more out of this phoenix than we 
could probably get at the sale,” said Cyril. “In a country place 
like this things often go for a mere song—far below their value. 
A fair valuation is better.” 
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“ Yes,” said Catherine, who wished her husband had expressed 
his thought without that word “ screw.” 

“Tt isa queer start,” repeated Cyril. “I wonder who it can 
be.” 

‘“‘T wonder,” echoed his wife. 

“Perhaps some one of the House crew who has cheated him,” 
returned the Major, who had the loftiest contempt for every form 
of business, and the most unsleeping suspicion of every kind of 
business man. “Some one has perhaps been here and taken a 
liking to the place, and has kept his eye on it for the time when 
Brackenridge should have finally done for himself. Nothing 
more likely, I should say.” 

“So should I,” said his wife, who took care never to have a 
second opinion in unimportant matters ; by which wise diplomacy 
she sometimes got her own way in the graver ones. 

“ Well, I will answer these people and close with their offer,” 
said Cyril. ‘“ We must have two valuers—one on their side, and 
one on ours—and when we have wrangled sufficiently we shall 
strike the mean and come to terms. Every penny that we get 
will go to pay off that poor fool’s debts,” he added discontentedly. 
“There will not be a farthing over to relieve me or help in my 
burden.” 

“What a pity poor Mr. Brackenridge was so rash!” said 
Catherine, with a sigh. “He had such a charming place—such 
a delightful life altogether, if only he would have been satisfied 
with things as they were. It was indeed a pity!” 

“Oh, he was always a crack-brained fellow!” said Cyril con- 
temptuously. “A half-baked kind of thing riddled through and 
through with fads and ‘ views.’ He would have been pestilent if 
he had not been so weak; but his feebleness saved him, or rather 
the world where he had his being.” 

“He was very good; but, as you say, weak,” repeated his 
wife ; and then Cyril, feeling that the burden of this weighty 
business pressed heavily, and that it must be undertaken at once, 
left the room to write his letter to the London firm which had 
written to him and made him the offer. 

It did not strike him as odd, nor as showing a more intimate 
knowledge of matters than might have been expected from a 
stranger, that this letter was addressed to him rather than to the 
widow. He was so entirely the centre of his own life, it seemed 
to him only natural that all the world should regard him as the 
centre of others as well, and that he should be the chosen agent 
and exponent of all with whom he was connected, remotely as 
well as directly. And it was just as characteristic that he did 
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not ride over to Wood End to tell Madge of this offer, and to pay 
her even so small a compliment as the semblance of consulting 
with her whether she would prefer this private sale, or the public 
“roup,” which might bring more, though also it might well bring 
less. It was his affair, he argued, more than hers; and his he 
chose to make and keep it. 

When he did go over he got no more light than he had expected. 
He had as poor an idea of Madge as he had had of Julian. The 
one had been fluid, the other was woolly. Between them both 
they had not made up one portion of serviceable brain; and as 
Cyril believed that he had more than the average amount for his 
own share, those who had less were poor creatures indeed. 

“T wonder who it can be,” said Madge. 

Involuntarily, half unconsciously, she felt a certain grudge 
against this unknown who was about to take possession of all she 
thhad—all the household gods that had been the dumb witnesses of 
her happiness—the mute partakers of her prosperity. 

“Some one, perbaps, who has been here, and who has profited 
by the occasion,” said Cyril. 

“T do not remember any one of the name of Henry,” said 
Madge. 

“It must be some one who knows something,” returned Cyril. 
“Tt cannot be a man out of the clouds writing for a purchase of 
unknown goods in an unknown place. He must have been here 
some time to know anything at all.” 

“Yes,” said Madge; “it is all very odd, is it not?” 

“Very lucky, I should rather say,” answered Cyril, who dis- 
jiked nothing so much as agreeing with any proposition, no 
matter what, that another had put forth. 

“ Yes,” said Madge sorrowfully ; “it is better than a sale.” 

“Less bother, but less money,” said Cyril. “In a sale things 
sometimes go for fabulous sums.” 

“ And sometimes for a mere song,” said Madge. 

“Oh, not often! And in a country place like this very seldom. 
People are all eager to buy something out of a grand house when 
the crash comes. We should probably have realised a great deal 
more by a sale.” 

This was Cyril's postcript to the speech he had made to his wife. 

“Yes, perhaps,” was his sister’s weary answer. She was not 
half so much interested in the sale or its proceeds as was her 
brother. That her husband was dead was the great dragon that 
swallowed up the major part of her life. That she had to leave 
Wood End and live in that hateful London was the smaller beast 
which devoured all the rest. 
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“ Any little personal that you want to save set aside now at 
once,” Cyril went on to say. “ After the men have been over the 
place you can touch nothing. But mind what you are about in 
these reservations, Madge. Everything you keep back is so 
much out of the pockets of your creditors, and so much additional 
burden on me.” 

He did not explain how that came about, and Madge did not 
ask him. It was enough for him that he thought so—enough for 
her that he said so. 

“There are only a few unimportant things that I want to 
keep,” said Madge, the ready tears starting to her eyes. “I will 
be very careful, Cyril, and take nothing of value.” 

“No, you must not, i’ faith!” said Cyril harshly. “ You 
cannot expect to have it at all four corners, Madge. You must 
think a little of me and my position. It is not every brother who 
would do as I am doing—undertake the charge of a sister and her 
cub left in the poverty in which you are left, all because of the 
criminal madness of a fellow who ought to have been shut up 
months ago in a lunatic asylum!” 

“He meant well,” said Madge tremulously. 

“So does the lunatic when he cuts his wife’s throat and bashes 
his children’s brains out, to send them straight away to heaven,” 
was Cyril’s contemptuous rejoinder. 

And then, Madge breaking down into uncontrollable weeping, 
the brother who wounded, insulted, rasped, and served her, flung 
himself away, calling her, in his heart both ungrateful and a 
fool, and vowing that he would let her go out into the streets and 
starve, if all his well-meant efforts resulted in such hideous folly 
as this. 

Things went steadily forward. Negotiations were opened, 
arbitrators were appointed, prices were named, and no hitches 
occurred worth speaking of. Mr. Henry was evidently a man 
who did not want his pound of flesh, nor expect to make one 
shilling go as far as two. All that was liberal and more than just 
he seemed prepared to do for the widow and her son; though, 
when it seemed that Major Henslow would reap an advantage, the 
screw was somewhat tightened, and the river of oil dribbled where 
it had freely flowed. The whole thing was managed by letter, 
and Mr. Henry spoke only through his solicitors; and during the 
time these negotiations went on, Mrs. Brackenridge was asked as 
a favour to remain at Wood End to ensure the safeguard and care 
of all that wasin the house. The solicitors put it so distinctly as 
a favour to their client that Madge would have been disposed to 
accede had it been even against her wishes. Being what it was, a 
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respite, a boon, a pleasure—if, indeed, her poor wrecked life could 
have any pleasure at all—she was only too willing, too grateful. 

So the time passed, and the autumn had come and was slowly 
fading into the winter, before Mr. Henry decided to take posses- 
sion. Madge and the Gem still remained at the old home; but 
one day Madge received a letter which changed her whole life, 
while it revealed the mystery to the bare threads. It was her 
brother Mark who, under the name of Mr. Henry, had bought the 
place, which now was as her own. He was coming down to live 
there with her to the end of their lives. The old dream had then 
come true, and he and she would be the life-long companions they 
had vowed to be so many years ago. She should never know 
sorrow more. He, her brother who had loved her for all these 
long years of separation as he had loved her from the beginning, 
would take care of her, protect her, provide for her and her boy. 
Madge, his dear Madge! She knew with what a full heart he 
said this—Madge, his own once again, and her son his! 

In the drear November month came this salvation to the widow. 
Instead of London and its sordid poverty, she was to be still 
mistress of her own old home, breathing fresh air, drinking in 
beauty, surrounded by all that was dear and lovely. Instead of 
the loneliness of her widowhood, she was to be companioned, 
protected by a strong arm, guarded by a loving heart. Instead of 
her inadequate guardianship of a wilful boy, with such problematical 
help as his stern uncle, her unsympathetic brother, might give, 
her own brother, her beloved, her friend, would replace the father 
the boy had lost, and lift from her shoulders the heaviest part of 
her burden. All the good that could come to her had come, and 
she felt that something of the bitterness of her cup had passed. 

Mark for Julian. Sad as the exchange was, it was better than 
Cyril alone, or no one at all. Mark would at least love her; he 
would be tender with her, and true to her, as Julian had been. 
And he would be good to her boy, and would care for his future. 

All these thoughts possessed her, and in the turmoil they created, 
her mind seemed almost to go into chaos. The dead come back to 
life—the old become the new. Mark for Julian, as Julian had 
formerly displaced Mark. Whata tangle! Whatacoil! Could 
things really ever come straight again? Was there a renewal of 
happiness before her ? 

“Madge! My Madge! Now you shall never know sorrow 
more,” said Mark, taking her in his arms and kissing her pale 
face with a fervour that was more solemn than joyous. 

Then he took up one of her weepers and pressed that too to 
his lips. It was the sign and symbol of his release from jealous 
pain, and his return to his old inheritance, 
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Cuapter VIII. 


LOVE THE JAILER. 


Tore and experience had worked their usual changes, and the 
Mark who returned to Hills, rich, travelled, successful, was not 
the Mark who had left—disappointed, penniless, distanced, and 
badly beaten in the struggle. Naturally, the leading traits of 
his character remained the same, but the manifestations were 
different. Where formerly he had been reserved about his 
thoughts and feelings, he was now mute about his adventures. 
He told nothing and made a confidant of no one—not even Madge, 
who once had read his heart as an open book, and from whom he 
used to have nothing concealed. He was evidently wealthy, but 
he never said how he had come by his riches, nor where he had 
invested them. Madge had carte blanche and might spend what 
she liked. When she asked him for money she had it; but he 
gave it her in notes orcoin. He never drew a cheque that passed 
through her hands; and she did not penetrate the secret of those 
bulky letters which came about once a month, carefully registered 
and secured. They were stuffed full of bank-notes of varying 
amounts, but the source was kept a mystery as profound as that 
of the Man in the Iron Mask. 

Together with this absolute silence on the experiences of those 
years which had come and gone since he left the Tower and 
effaced himself from the family, was an absolute indifference as 
to what had gone on at the old place during his absence. He 
asked nothing of the dead father, and would hear nothing of the 
living mother. Once and once only he went into particulars 
relating to Julian’s downfall and collapse. When he had satisfied 
himself and mastered the details—made out clearly what was 
owing, what ought to be paid, and what it was not necessary to pay 
—he turned that page and fastened it down against the book of 
life ; and nothing could induce him to reopen it. He did not tell 
Madge nor yet Cyril what he had paid and what he had not paid. 
If any accounts were sent in or demands made, he merely 
answered drily: “ Refer them to me.” 

As for his brother, Mark quietly took all the business out of his 
hands and then as quietly ignored him. He affected to con- 
sider the ex-Guardsman’s business faculty as out of the pale of 
serious consideration; and when it was absolutely neceszary to 
go into any matter that had been left undecided, the younger 
man treated the elder as if he had been a very babe in the world 
of finance. He assumed a quiet air of superiority for which 
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Cyril would willingly have punched his head—as he said more 
than once to Catherine—and which more than once led to high 
words and angry scenes. Perhaps no pleasure he had ever tasted 
had been so exquisite to Mark Henslow as was this of being able 
to loftily snub this elder brother who had so tyrannised over his 
childhood, so humiliated his adolescence. Potentate for potentate, 
the owner of Wood End stood higher in the social scale than the 
owner of the Tower. Money for money, Mark could have bought 
his brother twice over. And man for man, the one had had 
experiences of which the other knew nothing. 

There was also the moral prestige belonging to his faithfulness ; 
and people were never weary of vaunting the idyllic loveliness 
of this steadfast, helpful, brotherly affection. And then, again, 
Mark was unmarried, and though not a likely, still he was a 
possible prize in the matrimonial lottery. So that all things 
considered, he stood a head and shoulders taller than the major, for 
all that the one was a man of whom England might be proud from 
centre to sea, and the other was ill-favoured in person, awkward 
in manner, and of a temper notoriously difficult and cross- 
cornered. 

In the house things went smoothly enough. After the manner of 
women, Madge had kept her illusions as sacred as the Greeks kept 
their Xoana; and for all the new love which had filled and blessed 
her life, had never ceased to carry incense and sacrifice to the old. 
And just as Julian had consoled her for the loss of Mark, so now 
Mark consoled her for the loss of Julian, and in some sort filled 
the void which else would have been intolerable pain, But it was 
only in some sort, and in spite of the brother’s presence, the 
husband’s absence was ever a poignant sorrow. She kept this, 
however, religiously to herself ; and even Mark’s sensitive jealousy 
and almost supernatural insight felt nothing and saw nothing but 
the quietness natural to a mature woman who, even as a girl, had 
never been frolicsome. Had he read into her heart he would 
have accounted her subdued anguish for her dead husband as 
purely high treason towards himself—just as had been her girlish 
pleasure in her friend’s society. It was the knowledge of this 
which made Madge so careful to conceal and so able to subdue. 

Between the Gem and his Uncle Mark, as time went on and 
knowledge grew clearer, but little love was lost on either side. 
The spoilt, handsome, wilful boy hated the long, lean, leathery- 
awed, saturnine man—deliverer, money-bag, and staff of strength 
as he was. At the best Mark would have objected to all that was 
not Madge in her son. When it came to a creature who had 
absolutely nothing of his mother—who had “ thrown back” to that 
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life-long enemy, Cyril, with a disturbing dash in his gestures of 
the piratical father, Mark frankly abandoned the attempt to 
“affectionate” his nephew. He was a nuisance, look at him any 
way he would; and as a nuisance he had to be eliminated from 
the daily life. 

Not long after Mark’s regency at Wood End, the Gem was 
honourably exiled—deported to Harrow, where he was kept at 
the grindstone till he could pass his preliminary examinations. 
Thanks to the love of gambling and his craze for speculative 
calculations which had distinguished the unlucky tutor, the Gem 
at fourteen was as ignorant as an owl of all that a boy of his age 
ought to know; and what he did know—notably the racing 
calendar and the best chances for going nap—did not count. 

Though this deportation to Harrow and this bondage to the 
grindstone were the best things that could have happened to the 
Gem, he was by no means proportionately grateful. And even 
Madge, for all her good sense, thought the decree hard, and for 
all her virtue of submission and non-resistance, felt herself less 
her brother’s debtor than she ought to have done. She yielded, 
truly, and with apparently the best grace in the world. But she 
“Jamented herself” in her own heart; and her tears for the dear 
dead, who had never crossed her will, nor even the boy’s, and whose 
ideas had been so grand and his aims so beautiful, poured out that 
night with increased bitterness of sorrow and a yet more passionate 
outflow. It did not do much to comfort her when, on the Gem’s 
departure, Mark took her in his arms and kissed her with a 
fervour, a kind of joyousness of jealousy soothed and assuaged, 
which said as plainly as if he had spoken: ‘‘ Now, I have you all 
to myself at last!” 

“Dear good Mark!” said his sister tenderly. ‘ How good you 
are tome! What should I do without you?” 

“ Badly,” said Mark, with a frankness which love redeemed from 
brutality. “It was well that I had foreseen it all and provided 
for it,” he added, playing with her weeper. 

“ How had you foreseen?” asked Madge, opening her eyes and 
feeling as if her heart had been pricked with a red-hot needle. 

“How?” echoed Mark; “do you think Ido not know men? I 
knew the nature of the ground on which you had built your 
fortune, my poor girl, and I knew that the time must come when 
you would be stranded—as you would be now, but for me. 
Visionaries make bad business men, Madge, and they build their 
houses on quicksands. Mr. Brackenridge had no grit.” 

“‘ He was good,” said Madge tremulously. 
She was almost in tears, but she did not want to break down. 
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“May be,” said Mark drily. “But goodness and unpracticality 
often go together, and exaggerated philanthropy makes a poor 
provision for a family. However, that is past now. You have 
me, and you want nothing more. I have rescued you from the 
poverty in which your husband left you, from the tyranny of 
your elder brother, from the desolation of your life ; and the poor 
discarded humiliated Mark has been the one unbroken staff on 
your life—the only stable support you have had. That is enough 
for us both, my Madge—-for you to receive and benefit ; for me to 
give and be glad to give!” 

He spoke with an exultant triumph in his voice that was in 
essential spirit the triumph of a savage over the prostrate body 
of his foe. Despite the love that underlay it, Madge shuddered 
as she would have done had the war-whoop of the Red Indian 
suddenly sounded in her ears. It was more than a song of joy 
over the grave of the man who had been her very life—her 
beloved, her friend, her lover. It was this song of joy set as a 
Te Deum ; and for the sad toll-bells of death and despair sounded 
the silver trumpets of rejoicing. 

A certain expression on her brother’s face checked the 
deprecatory cry that rose to her lips. It was his pleasure to 
thus parade himself as her deliverer—to accentuate her rescue 
from sorrow through him—to bring his good deeds to her 
full into the light. It was his pleasure; and she must yield to 
it. For indeed his face showed that he would take but ill with 
remonstrance. 

“Dear Mark!” she contented herself with saying, “ you have 
always been so good and true ito me!” 

“Truer than you to me,” was his reply. ‘Men are truer 
than women—but I once thought you the exception to your sex.” 

After this nothing remained to be said. And it was in some 
such way as this that conversations between brother and sister 
generally ended—Mark insisting on his superiority now to 
Cyril, now to Julian, and now to Madge herself; lavish of his 
love, unremitting in his care, unstinted in his generosities, but 
insatiable in his demands on her gratitude, her acknowledgment, 
her confession of her own dependence and his superiority. He 
was a very benevolent private providence if you will; but he was 
jealous and exacting to the last degree possible. 

The life led by the brother and sister was the exact fulfilment 
of Mark’s early dreams, and of the hopes he had caressed as 
potentialities even when apparently most unlikely and most 
remote. The bitter winter weather aided the claustral seclusion 
which Madge’s widowhood excused and Mark’s nature enforced. 
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They went nowhere and received no one. The enmity which 
had always existed between Cyril and Mark was not in the 
least subdued; and only the savoir faire which comes from 
experience and full maturity prevented its breaking out into 
active force. Kept under as it was, not even Madge’s gentleness 
nor Catherine’s tact could make it other than latent. It could 
not be changed into even the semblance of friendship. “An 
armed neutrality” best expressed the position; and with that 
every one had to be content. The women, who liked each other, 
were sorry—Madge, who loved her nieces and the fine brave boy 
who was their brother, was the sorrier of the two. But they 
tacitly agreed to an intercourse so restricted as to be practically 
a severance, and took comfort from the knowledge that thereby 
they kept the peace. 

It was a melancholy existence enough for Madge, and her health 
visibly declined. It was in a sense a return to the sad days of 
her early youth—differentiated by the changes necessarily wrought 
by time and usage. In her old home days she had been oppressed 
by the want of love—now she was strangled by the want of liberty. 
Her mother had banished her; Mark imprisoned her; Julian 
alone had given her love with freedom. 

Weeks passed and she and her brother did not go beyond the 
garden and not always even there. They went nowhere and 
no one came to see them. The Gem was away, so that the 
distraction of his boyish iniquities was denied the mother who 
deplored and loved at the same time. There was nothing for 
either but the other—which contented Mark and destroyed 
Madge. 

Then the long winter slowly passed—the longest and the 
dreariest that poor Madge had ever known—a winter such as she 
felt she could never go through again. And yet, what was she to 
do? Ruined and helpless, she and her son dependent on her 
brother’s bounty for everything they had or wore, was it not her 
duty to submit herself to the will of this brother, to live as he 
ordained, and to keep carefully to the line as he had marked it 
out, both for gratitude to him and for consideration of her son’s 
future? At all events, here was the spring; and with the spring 
that handsome and unsatisfactory torment of the world wherein 
he had his being—the Gem, who was Cyril redivivus, and as 
obnoxious to Mark as Cyril had ever been. 

School, which sometimes improves a forward lad, at times makes 
him even more unpleasant than before, adding the specialised 
insolence of a schoolboy to the natural audacity of the home-cub. 
It was so with the Gem. He had picked up all the worst odds 
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and ends of experience, as a rubbed stick of sealing-wax picks up 
tattered edges of paper and the like. He was never out of 
mischief of one kind or another ; and nothing pleased him so much 
as to set fire to all the crackling thorns beneath all the boiling 
pots. To his mother he was the very last expression of dis- 
obedience and impertinence; to his Uncle Mark his enforced 
submission was in itself as aggressive asa direct insult. He made 
grimaces which he interpreted as twinges of pain; kept a coun- 
tenance as stolid as a stone statue’s—all save the mocking eyes— 
when rebuked, commanded, exhorted; now pretended to be deaf 
and not to hear, asking twice or thrice what had been said—now 
was too deaf to hear at all, but strolled away whistling, no matter 
how stentorian the voice which called him to come back and hear 
what he had to know. There was not a petty slight, a boyish 
insolence of word and demeanour that he did not give to his irate 
uncle ; and it took all Mark’s love for his sister to endure her son 
for another hour in the house which was his and not hers. To 
his credit, however, be it said, he did endure the boy and did make 
the best of things; but Madge knew as well as she knew her own 
name, the deep stream of enmity between these two—as it had been 
and yet was between Mark and Cyril—and how the new had re- 
peated the old and the second generation had leaped into the 
place of the first. Yet, for the future of her boy, she felt that 
she must live, suffer and be strong. Not until she had secured the 
Gem’s fortune could she afford to fail or die. 


Carter IX. 


THE LAST FIRST. 


Masor Henstow was not exactly what could be called a popular 
man in the neighbourhood, but he was an eminently useful one. 
But that no one is essential to the well-being of the world, one 
would have said that he was indispensable. So much, however, is 
true—he would be difficult to replace. 

Hard as the nether millstone, without sentiment, tenderness, 
or ideals, he had been a valuable counterpoise to the unpractical 
Councils of Perfection and somewhat flabby philanthropy of his 
brother-in-law, Julian Brackenridge—his superior so far as 
original income and natural importance of position went. His 
local activities made him just as valuable a counterpoise to his 
brother Mark’s supineness, and to the want of directness and 
administrative faculty of the resident gentry at large. Whatever 
had to be done in the place, Major Henslow was the one to do it, 
not for the normal Englishman’s love of work per se, nor because 
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of the philanthropist’s desire to do good to his kind, but because 
of the proud man’s liking for distinction, the arbitrary man’s love 
of power and domination, and the orderly man’s desire to see 
things well governed and in good order. 

By this time he was virtually the autocrat of Hills. He was 
the chairman of all the Boards that sat in the place; he regu- 
lated the whole of the communal life of the district; and the 
dog did not live who dared to bark when he opened his mouth. 
There was not a man among the whole bench of guardians, 
magistrates, county councillors, what not, who was not safely 
housed in his pocket and held in the hollow of his hand; and 
things had never been so well ordered as now, when. directed by 
the unacknowledged despotism of Major Cyril Henslow. He had 
a clear perception of what was wanted, and a will as strong as 
his perception was clear. Hence his power was in proportion ; 
and it must be confessed that things at Hills gained in con- 
sequence. 

When, therefore, the news spread through the place that the 
active, arbitrary Major was lying between life and death at the 
Tower, a curious consternation fell on the meeker-spirited gentry 
and tradesmen who had submitted to the iron hand, so loftily 
disdainful of the velvet glove; and all the Boards felt like sheep 
without either shepherd or watch-dog, straying wide and lost in 
space. Even to Madge it seemed as if some sturdy prop had been 
loosened, and as if her own fortunes were less secure in conse- 
quence. That prop had been angular and full of sharp spikes, 
and she had often hurt herself against them; but it had been so 
solid, so unflinching! Things looked shaky enough without it, 
even with Mark as the support! She was almost frightened 
when she made this clear to herself. Mark, her dear Mark, her 
own brother, not to be sufficient for her! It was a species of 
high treason ; but, however wrong it might be, there it was, and 
she could neither banish the feeling nor gainsay it. 

On his side, Mark—dour, reticent, tenacious, saturnine Mark— 
had a kind of internal uplifting, as at the possible removal of a 
rock that had darkened his homestead, obstructed his path, and 
that always threatened to fall on him and grind him to powder 
before he knew where he was. With Cyril disabled and laid by 
at the Tower, the whole horizon of life seemed to widen and 
become lighter. He might even die, and then—Mark’s obli- 
gatory hat-band would be no symbol of heart mourning. His 
grief would express itself in a few inches of crape only. 

For many days this perturbation of the public mind went on, 
without culminating in the irreparable, or relaxing into the 
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slacker tension of hope and declared amelioration. But at the 
allotted time it came to its climax—disease was stronger than 
science, and Major Henslow lay dead in that pleasant room at the 
Tower where his father had lain dead before him; where he and 
the twins and all his own children had been born; and where now 
he was deaf to the voice of love and blind to the face of nature— 
a mere name, no more. Then Mark felt that his manhood had 
avenged his youth, and that all comes to him who knows how to 
wait. 

No regret for the strong man cut down in his prime softened 
the hard exultation of the moment. No sympathy with the 
widow and children damped the fire of that triumphant satisfaction 
which made it seem to him as if fate and fortune had finally 
fought and overcome for him. The stars in their courses—yes, 
the great powers of the universe had ranged themselves on his 
side; and Cyril had died of typhoid fever at the age of forty-two, 
because as a lad he had been his mother’s favourite, consequently 
his more neglected brother’s juvenile oppressor. 

This was the way in which Mark took that regrettable death. 
It is the way in which most people argue; from those who 
believe in their beneficent star to those who writhe under the 
curse of that ill-luck which has scattered bale and blight over 
their life’s way. Man must bend down to his individual service 
the very cosmos of which he is an almost indistinguishable atom. 
The supernal Force which creates worlds and controls systems is 
believed to narrow itself to the microscopic issue of, whether one 
man shall live for only forty-two years instead of a round eighty, 
that another man’s boyish resentment may be satisfied. And 
Mark Henslow, for all his hard head and varied experience, was 
no wiser than the rest. 

In asense he was happier than the rest. Now for the first 
time in his life he was really free and the master. His enemies 
were under his feet. His rivals were lying stark and stiff in the 
churchyard. The rock that had over-shadowed him from 
earliest childhood up to now, was removed, and he was free and 
supreme. Young Cyril, the eldest of the Tower family and the 
only son, was still a mere school-boy, and for the present at least 
he was no rival. Catherine, the widow, was as sweet as Madge 
and with more intellectual piquancy. The three little girls were 
charming—as sweet as the flowers which had given them their 
names; and Mark said to himself a dozen times a day, when he 
went over to the Tower, how much more delightful girls were than 
boys, and how much he wished that the Gem, that odious mixture 
of insolence, conceit, mischief, and insubordination, had been a 
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girl like Daisy, Rose, or Lily. Failing this supremest good, what 
a blessing it would have been had he been as promising and amiable 
as young Cyril! 

To the amazement of every one who knew the life-long estrange- 
ment of the two brothers—and that was the world at large— 
Cyril had left Mark his executor, trustee, and the guardian of 
the children. A little of family pride had influenced him to this 
decision—more justness of observation. He saw how well Mark 
had managed, by those undesignated methods in those unknown 
lands which took him as a penniless and unbefriended dreamer, 
and turned him out as clear-headed a man of business as might be 
found in a long summer’s day, and as successful as he was clear- 
headed. He knew his ungainly brother too well to suppose him 
capable of dishonour or breach of trust ; but he knew him also as 
quite capable of active enmity to even the helpless offspring of a 
dead foe, if that feud were carried into the grave. He consulted 
the best interests of his wife and children by making Mark their 
trustee and guardian, bound by honour to serve them, and not 
leaving him free to float about them as a blight and bale, poisoning 
the very air they breathed. It was the most unselfish act the 
man had ever done—the supreme expression of his power of self- 
sacrifice for the good of his house. 

He hated Mark as much as he had always hated him, but he no 
longer despised him. He saw where his powers and possibilities 
were, and he acted on them—suppressing private feeling for the 
sake of a better judgment. And the event justified his reasoning, 
and showed of what crystalline clearness that judgment had 
been. 

Flattered in his tenderest point and raised in his own self- 
esteem, Mark entered on his threefold office of guardian, executor, 
and trustee with the almost enthusiastic determination to do the 
best he could for his dead brother’s family. He would make the 
widow understand the worth of the man her husband had always 
slighted and misconstrued. He would attach the young people to 
him and more than replace the father they had lost—make himself 
love-worthy and beloved, so that they should have no regrets. 
Madge should feel how signally she had been blessed by the 
devotion of a man whose intrinsic merits even a lifelong enemy 
had recognised, and to whose character such eloquent testimony 
had been borne. The Gem should be made more docile, more 
respectful, more manageable generally, by the contagion of 
example, seeing how great the love and honour given to the uncle 
by the cousins. All should go well; they should stand on velvet 
and lie on rose leaves, and the silver-throated bells should never cease 
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their carillons of joy. All of which thoughts and hopes raised 
Mark’s heart as it had never been raised before, and decked his 
cap with plumes he had never expected to win. 

The death of the body is the releasing of countless activities 
which have been kept in subjection by that co-ordination of forces 
we call succinctly Life. . When that co-ordination ceases then come 
in the hitherto suppressed activities. The “ vibrios of putrefaction ” 
disintegrate; the slow fire of oxygen consumes; the elements 
claim their own ; and the death which is a loss to the loving few is 
a gain to the unconscious mapy. So in the acted drama of life, 
when the removal of one gives freedom, space, and the power of 
activity to others. Thus, when the forest-tree has been cut down 
innumerable growths, which had been suppressed under its 
shadow, start into vigour and beauty when that shadow is with- 
drawn. 

It was so now at Hills, to both the good and the evil of men 
and things. Public business suffered by the loss of Major Henslow ; 
the private lives of his own gained. The Boards, deprived of the 
master’s hand and the commanding mind, fell apart, representing 
the disintegrating activities of the vibrios of putrefaction. No 
one obeyed because no one was master; and the time which had 
been utilised for the expediting public business was now wasted 
in unseemly wranglings and futile contentions. But Wood End 
and the Tower were full of new growths, new interests, new 
affections, which were as flowers, suppressed in the shade of that 
over-mastering tree, now starting into beauty and strength in the 
sunshine. It was sad, but it was inevitable—a law that no sorrow 
could deflect. 

The two widows, who had always liked each other, but whose 
free intercourse had been checked and practically forbidden by 
Cyril, now flowed together like two drops of quicksilver; and the 
children were never weary of the pleasures of Wood End, till now 
unknown. Not a day passed without one or other coming to 
Wood End, when Madge did not go to the Tower. And Mark 
was not jealous. For him, too, the new intercourse had an infinite 
charm, and such sweetness of association as he had never hoped 
to know. It loosened the tight-bound chain of his devotion for 
Madge and gave her greater freedom with his own added 
pleasure. His business connected with the estate and his 
brother's affairs generally was a veritable godsend, and employed 
him as a man should be employed. He was as zealous to do all 
things well as if he and not Catherine, he and not young Cyril 
and his sisters, should reap the benefit. Between his desire to 
benefit these new bevedlos, and his regard for Madge, his time was 
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fully occupied, and with that time his heart, his conscience, his 
self-satisfaction. The well-being of his dead brother’s family was 
assured in his hands. That dead brother was still his rival, 
whom he sought to distance with Catherine and the children, 
just as Julian was still his rival with Madge, whom he now 
sought to slay in her heart and bury in her memory. The little 
girls were like angels of peace and goodwill between the houses ; 
and Mark gave himself up to his love for them as a wayfarer 
suddenly entering upon a corner of Paradise might give himself 
up to sweet sleep and exquisite dreams. 

Young Cyril was the first who ever wakened in his heart the 
true sentiment of paternity; and if Madge secretly regretted 
that the Gem was so far inferior to his cousin, she alone made 
‘the difference a sorrow—a sorrow we may be very sure kept 
sacredly to herself. It was altogether the happiest time that 
Mark had ever known. The last was emphatically now the first, 
and the humiliation of the past was forgotten in the triumph of 
the present. 

So the time passed. Weeks passed into months and months 
flowed into years, and the peace between the two houses had not a 
break in its silver thread, save when the Gem came home for 
holidays and vacations, and then that shining web was rudely 
shaken, and complications, which nothing but sincerity and 
tenderness would have prevented from becoming catastrophes, 
attested to the evil strain inherent in this untoward son of true- 
hearted parents. The lad made mischief, now here, now there, 
but always somewhere. He angered his uncle, sorrowed his 
mother, annoyed his cousins, was now rude to the older servants 
and now familiar with the younger ones. As he grew into young 
manhood, he became fast and dissipated. He drank more than 
was good for him, gambled, betted, and vagabondised all round. 
He was a nuisance; his uncle called him “a bad egg;” and 
even Madge felt the hot breath of his viciousness as a sear-mark 
on her own hand. 

The breach between him and his uncle widened daily, and the 
hatred which Mark had ever felt for his elder brother was now 
concentrated on the head of his nephew—that elder brother in 
another skin and of another name and generation. What he 
gave, the Gem returned with interest. If Mark hated the Gem, 
the Gem despised, ridiculed, and hated Mark. If he could find 
anywhere a sore place, he rasped it; and when he was not 
detiantly insolent he was familiarly impertinent—mockiny and 
sarcastic under the guise of playfuluess. Even the sweet ‘iitle 
maids growing up into their lovelyigirlhood, and beautiful enough 
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to have touched lost souls with tender penitence, even they 
failed to touch or influence the Gem, while his cousin Cyril was his 
especial abomination. For Cyril was steadily winning honours 
and his way before him, while the Gem was as constantly 
“ ploughed ”—or, when he passed, coming out in his examinations 
with the lowest degree of proficiency it took to make a degree at 
all, and of but small honour to his college and his tutor. If he 
had been a splendid athlete—that would not have been a bad bit 
of blue ribbon. But he was not even that. He was simply 
dissipated—inherently vicious—idle and untrustworthy; and of 
these ingredients not much good can be made. 

He would not go into the army, fearing the discipline; and he 
was likely to be one of those rolling stones which come down on 
the roof-tree of the home and batter it to pieces about the 
parents’ ears. He had all his Uncle Cyril’s faults and none of 
his qualities; while to his own father and mother he had not the 
shadow of a likeness. He was the most unfortunate kind of son 
that ever woman bore. Had he been a half-imbecile, loutish, 
homely, ungainly, he might have been pardoned for pity and 
cherished for compassion; but, quick, clever, handsome, capable 
and bad, what chance had he or what hope had they? And he 
was to be Uncle Mark’s heir; the future owner of Wood End, and 
if the owner, then of a surety the future insolvent and bankrupt. 
“And his mortgagee will be the devil,” said Uncle Mark one 
day to Madge. 



































Life in the London Slums. 


[EXTRACTS FROM THE Diary or A District Nurse. ] 





November 15th.—I shall begin my diary—which I have been 
meaning to start ever since I began district nursing in Soho, a few 
weeks ago—with a little anecdote which seems to show that our 
work really does fill a want in the lives of the poor. My chief, 
Sister Lucy (I am only the assistant, a sort of probationer to fetch 
and carry and look after the easy cases), has for weeks past nursed 
a poor woman through a bad attack of rheumatic fever, and now 
that she is convalescent she falls to my share to wash and tend 
and make happy for the day. She is rather a fretful, fussy old 
woman, very full, poor dear, of her own woes, and on arriving this 
morning I found a district visitor talking and reading to her. So 
after a few words, having deposited my beef-tea and a little 
custard-pudding, I slipped on my cloak again, meaning to return later. 

“Why, nurse, you ain’t going?” exclaimed my patient in 
despairing accents; and ignoring my polite remonstrances, she 
continued, “Oh, but you can’t go! Ido want you so! I’m just 
lost without you!” 

The district visitor, after some hesitation, smilingly withdrew, 
and when I gently suggested to Mrs. Brown that she should have 
shown her visitor more deference, she merely retorted, “ Well, 
she may be very good for talking, but 1 want my hands and face 
washed, and she couldn’t have done that for me.” The sentiment 
was a very natural one, and it seemed to me that her words struck 
upon one of the philanthropic problems of the day, and that if 
only we bore in mind the virtue of talking less and doing more, 
our well-meant efforts would be less often abortive. 

November 19th.—We often say that men are our nicest patients. 
They are certainly more submissive and less fretful than women, 
and they sometimes show us a sort of chivalrous gratitude which 
is very touching. Dear old James Grant is a case in point. He 
is an old bed-ridden soldier, utterly crippled with rheumatism, 
but with a good deal of the martial spirit still alive within him, 
one of those beautiful old men with snow white hair and blue eyes 
and a patch of pink colour in hischeeks. He served all through 
the Crimean War, and now he lives, I fancy, on an insufficient 
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pension eked out by his wife’s casual earnings as a charwoman. 
Anyway they can allow themselves nothing beyond the barest 
necessaries of life, so when James caught a feverish chill, the 
parish doctor sent round for us. And now the poor old man 
hardly knows what to do to show his gratitude. His bright smile 
of welcome is enough reward in itself; he always addresses us 
paternally as “dear girl,” and to-day I saw tears in his eyes 
when I said good-bye. 

“T have always respected females all my life,” he assured us 
one day with quaint gravity. 

The art of hospital bed-making is an unfathomable mystery to 
him, and he always fails to understand how that clean sheet has 
been slipped under him without putting all his old bones to the 
torture. It is quite difficult not to bestow too much time on one 
who appreciates so much the little refinements of life: a quarter 
of an hour with old Grant seems to brighten up a whole 
morning of drudgery. 

November 20th.—It is curious what late hours very poor people 
keep both in getting up and in going to bed. We find itis no use 
starting on our rounds before ten o’clock. This morning I called 
to see a patient about half-past nine, and found half the family still 
in bed, and everything in a state of ghastly confusion. The only 
kind thing to do was to beat a prompt retreat. Perhaps no set of 
people know so well as a district nurse exactly how the poor do live. 
District visitors, Bible-women, casual philanthropists and so forth, 
see but the outside poverty, so to speak; it is only the nurse, 
who undertakes to make the bed, or who, on wishing to wash the 
patient, finds that the family can boast neither basin, nor soap, nor 
towel, nor even perhaps a kettle in which to heat the water, who 
realises from painful experience the utter depths of squalor in 
which thousands of families live. And as for the dirt in these 
London tenement houses, I will not attempt to describe it. Our 
big white linen aprons, which we wear under our long cloaks, are 
not fit to be seen after a morning’s nursing in the slums of Soho 
and Seven Dials. 

November 25th.—A very busy day. First thing this morning 
there comes an urgent summons from the dispensary doctor to go 
at once to Mrs. Carey in Street. So off we rush, laden with 
probable necessaries—for the mission under whose auspices we 
work generously supplies all things needful. Our new patient 
occupies a fair-sized ground-floor room, looking out through a 
small grimy window into a narrow grimy street; so that a 
perpetual twilight reigns within. No furniture was there beyond 
a tuilor’s board, a broken table bearing a few cracked cups and 
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plates, an empty grate, and a narrow bedstead piled with rags 
and coverlet of more than dubious tint. Here lay a woman with 
closed eyes and gasping breath, thin to emaciation, with the 
curious drawn look and peculiar greyness of colour, which once 
seen, can never be forgotten, and which means but one thing— 
slow starvation. Beside her, on the solitary stool, sat a little girl 
of six, with a pathetic piquante little face, and the almost painful 
precocity of the London gutter-child. From her by degrees we 
gain a few facts. 

“Father’s out; ’e’s a tailor; ’e’s got no work. No, we ain’t 
got nothink; we was sold up last week. Father’s pawned the 
machine, so ’e can’t work no more. I sits and takes care of 
mummy, and gives her her medicine”—this last with a loving 
little glance at poor, speechless, dying “‘ mummy.” 

She seems almost at her last gasp. While Sister Lucy rouses 
our patient, and pours a few drops of brandy down her throat, 
I hasten to light a fire with some remnants of coal and wood 
found in a corner—matches we always carry with us—and warm 
some of our beef-tea in a very battered saucepan. Then, having 
forced a little between the unwilling lips, and done our best to 
“make” the miserable bed, we give careful instructions to little 
Molly, who is quite equal to the task, as to alternate sips of beef- 
tea and doses of medicine, and promise to return in a couple of 
hours with further comforts. It seems horrible to leave her at 
all, but a long list of patients are awaiting us. 

November 29th.—Mrs. Carey is better, and is wearily creeping 
back to life; but the process will be so slow that we have 
persuaded her to be moved into the workhouse infirmary. She 
told us that for months she had lived on dry bread and a little 
weak tea, owing to want of work; but I am afraid that drink on 
the part of the husband is the real cause of their poverty. Some 
kind Anglican Sisters of Mercy have heard of the case, and will 
take charge of little Molly, so our responsibility is at an end. 

In that same house there lives a former patient of Sister Lucy’s, 
so the other day we toiled up the narrow stairs to see her, and 
received the warmest of welcomes. 

“Well, now, I am glad to see you again, nurse!” exclaimed a 
tidy, bright-eyed woman of about twenty-eight, hastily brushing 
some imaginary dust off a couple of well-polished chairs before 
offering them for our use. Here at last, amid all the filth and 
grime of the surroundings, was the typical British workman’s home 
as it ought to be, and, alas, as it so seldom is. To be sure, there 
was only one room, and everything of the plainest, but as clean and 
bright as possible. Two small children were playing on the floor, 
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and on the bed, side by side, as like as two pins, in checked frocks 
and white pinafores, lay twin girls, the pride of their mother’s 
heart, sucking away lustily at their respective bottles. 

“ Ain’t they beauties!” exclaimed the fond parent, showing 
them off in turn. And yet this woman’s husband is only a 
common labourer at eighteen shillings a week ; she pays at least four 
shillings a week in rent, and out of the rest she feeds, clothes and 
warms her husband, herself, and five children, in comfort and 
decency. How can she manage it? And if she can, why not 
thousands of other women living now in squalor and misery? It 
set one pondering anew how far the Socialists are right, and how 
much of all the suffering we daily see is the result, not of bad 
laws and capitalist oppression, but of sin and drink and indifference. 

December 5th.—The bitter weather of the last week has given us 
any amount of work. The very next day after the snow-storm we 
had half a dozen cases of bronchitis on our hands, and we have been 
rushing about with inhalers and steam-kettles ever since. The 
saddest cases are the tiny children, and only yesterday one of our 
small patients, a fat, jolly little trot of three, panted its little short 
life away. The first time we came, with a temperature at 102° 
anda flushed, hot little face, the child was up and dressed on its 
mother’s knee in a very draughty room, not from any negligence 
on the mother’s part, but from sheer ignorance that bed was the 
right place under the circumstances. Luckily some friends only the 
other day made us an invaluable present of children’s flannel 
nightgowns, and poor little Bessie was soon made comfortable in 
one of them. 

It really is no use undertaking district nursing without a 
plentiful supply of nursing requisites. Fortunately, through the 
generosity of the friends of our mission, we are well provided 
for. We go entirely on the lending principle for such things as 
bed-linen, blankets, inhalers, water-cushions, mackintosh sheets, 
&c., and find it the only practical plan. By keeping a careful 
memorandum, and diligently collecting our goods when the patient 
is convalescent, we seldom lose anything. It isa great pleasure 
in cases of serious illness, to be able to keep the patient with a 
proper supply of clean bed-linen, and it is a luxury intensely 
appreciated by the recipient. One lady not long ago made us 
a present of half a dozen pairs of strong linen sheets, and we 
often wish she could know what pleasure and comfort her kindly 
gift has afforded to many a poor invalid. 

December 8th.—Two more little children dead. It takes so 
terribly little to kill them off; they seem to have no recuperative 


power, and the little ames of life just flicker out at the smallest 
breath. 
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December 12th.—I had rather a painful experience this morning, 
which has haunted me all day. I went to call on a poor con- 
sumptive patient and found she had died suddenly in the night. 
The scene might have come out of one of Dickens’s novels. I 
heard eager voices from the open door as I climbed the steep 
stairs, and, stepping in, found the family and some three or four 
female neighbours assembled, and in the midst the poor woman 
laid out on the bed, dead and stiff and motionless. She was so 
emaciated that you could hardly discern the body beneath the 
sheet; there seemed to be only a head, with the face all altered 
from the day before, thin and stern and placid. An elderly 
female, a sort of Mrs. Gamp, volunteered a garrulous account of 
the death. 

“She’s a beautiful corpse,” she remarked, gloatingly pulling 
down the sheet for me to see. “See how nicely she’s laid out, 
nurse! I’ve had practice at laying out.” 

Then she consulted me in a professional sort of way. Should 
the corpse remain where it was, or did I think the ironing board 
would be a better place? ‘The board is rather short, you see,” 
she added, “and it wouldn’t do for her head or her legs to hang 
over the end, would it now, nurse?” 

I said, “No, it wouldn’t,” and tried to make appropriate 
responses, but the stuffy room, the complacent neighbours, and 
the silent rigid corpse lying before me, together with the utter 
absence of any sense of the solemnity of death, filled me with a 
sickening feeling of disgust. It was simply horrible. All I 
could do was to impress on them to have the funeral soon (they 
are certain to keep the corpse a week), and beg the Mrs. Gamp to 
use her influence with the daughter (who was out) on that point. 

“Certainly, nurse, I am quite of your mind,” answered the 
Gamp, drawing herself up and putting herself on a pleasing 
equality of manner with me, whom she mistook for a professional 
nurse. A sense of the grim humour of it all burst over me, and 
I hurried away, feeling that I should begin to laugh nervously if I 
remained. But, as I have said, the scene has haunted me all day. 

December 14th—The O’Connor household is very characteris- 
tically Irish. Mrs. O'Connor is a big, middle-aged, brown-eyed 
woman with an infectious smile—altogether a most accomplished 
old beggar. She is a widow with six children, three of whom, 
however, are in work ; yet they live in the most abject poverty, in 
two tiny rooms, almost devoid of furniture, and containing one 
single bedstead. And the “rint,” as Mrs. O'Connor took care to 
impress upon us, is terribly in arrears. Our patient, Patrick, 
the eldest son, is a fine, steady, good boy of eighteen, who brings 
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home every penny of his wages to his mother, but has just 
injured his knee, which will keep him out of work for some weeks. 
We provided him yesterday with blanket, nightshirt, bandages, 
&c., for which Mrs. O’Connor effusively called down the blessings 
of God Almighty on our heads, but a pillow-slip which we left by 
mistake (there was no pillow to the bedstead!) had been pawned 
by her before I could call for it this morning. She is quite 
incorrigible. Patrick, in spite of the School Board, cannot read 
a word, much less write, and has been at work since he was nine 
years old. So he finds it very dreary, tied to his bed. This 
morning when I went up he was all alone, and had nothing to do. 
I hunted up his pipe and an ounce of tobacco, which I gave him, 
and produced a match from my basket. 

“Thank yon, sister,” he said, “ you’re quite a mother to me,” 
with such a bright, grateful smile that it amply repaid one for all 
one’s trouble. 

December 23rd.—The unbounded faith of these poor people in 
“the nurse” is very pathetic, and very much beyond what we 
deserve. Doctors they take as a matter of course, but there are 
comparatively so few district nurses, that we are regarded in 
Soho as something quite special and out of the way. Half the 
little children playing in the gutter seem to know us by sight, 
and as we pass down our usual courts and alleys, we are greeted 
by a small chorus of “There’s nurse! Good-morning, sister ! 
Do come and see mother, sister!” &c. &c. To-day, while 
calling on a poor consumptive woman aged twenty-three, and 
mother to five little children all under six years of age, the 
husband, a house-painter, consulted me about his heart, which is 
weak, I suggested the parish doctor as a more suitable adviser. 

“Oh, I know what the doctor says,” answered the man; “ but 
I should feel so much more comfortable-like, sister, if you 
would tell me what you think about it.” And he looked quite 
incredulous when I assured him that prescribing treatment was 
quite beyond a nurse’s functions. 

December 28th.—‘‘ Any one can see you have made beds all 
your life, sister,” said a nice appreciative old woman to me this 
morning, as she glanced approvingly at the smooth clean display 
of sheet and blanket before her; and although facts hardly 
warranted the remark, I felt quite proud of the compliment 
conveyed. Another patient of ours, equally grateful, but not 
quite so felicitous in her language, remarked patronisingly to us 
the other day, “that she did like to see young women making 
themselves useful,” and wished her own pretty, helpless daughter 
would “turn her hand to that sort of thing.” Though of a 
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distinctly superior class to the vast majority of our patients (and 
hence the patronage), she was supremely unconscious that two 
years’ hospital training are absolutely essential to fit a nurse for 
district work. 

January 3rd.—The new year has brought us no diminution of 
work, We are both of us absorbed just now in saving the life of 
a little boy of four, desperately ill with inflammation of the lungs ; 
and several times a day we toil up the steep stairs of one of those 
huge blocks of so-called model dwellings, where hundreds of families 
are herded together, and where the courts are so deep and narrow 
that not aray of sun can ever penetrate, in which he lives with his 
father and mother and a little baby brother. They have a two- 
roomed dwelling, but here too the broker has been at work, and 
almost the only piece of furniture left is the bedstead in the tiny 
inner room where poor little Charlie lies, half unconscious and half 
delirious, throwing himself ceaselessly from side to side, and gasping 
out his little baby language in a broken whisper. His mother, who 
nurses him devotedly, is such a nice respectable woman, quite 
young still, and far above her actual surroundings; but the 
father has been long out of work, is now a billiard-marker, and I 
fancy is not so steady as he should be, and hence their present 
misery. Yesterday afternoon Charlie’s temperature was 104°, and 
he was so prostrate that we feared he could hardly live through the 
night; so, though we do not asa rule undertake night work, I 
promised to relieve the poor mother during the first hours, until 
her husband came home at one in the morning from his club. 
At eight o’clock last evening I took possession of the little sick 
room, persuading the mother to take what rest she could on two 
chairs in the kitchen. Poor little Charlie was worse: he was 
quite unconscious, in high fever, and was never still for a moment, 
plucking at the sheet before him in the absent way which is such 
a bad symptom. All one could do was to keep him as quiet and 
covered as possible, and every ten minutes induce him to swallow 
a tea-spoonful of milk or port wine. Then there was the 
steam-kettle to keep on the boil, which is by no means an easy 
task when the kettle is large and the grate extremely small and 
devoid of a hob; and finally, to add to my responsibilities, the 
younger child, who for lack of any other place had been put to 
sleep at the foot of Charlie’s bed, would wake up from time to time 
and join his lusty crying to his brother’s plaintive moans. 

It wasa very solemn time waiting, so to speak, for Death, during 
those long night hours, the hush of the sick room only broken 
by the shouts from the street below. Perhaps there is nothing 
in the world so pathetic, as the struggle of a little child for life. 
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But Death was merciful last night, and in the early hours after 
midnight I had the intense relief of seeing my little patient grow 
calmer and less feverish, and of knowing that for that night 
at least the worst danger was passed. So the father being then at 
home, I made my way down into the now deserted streets, and with 
a sense of security in my nurse’s dress, almost enjoyed the solitary 
walk in the chill night air, until a passing hansom conveyed me 
home. To-day Charlie is really a tiny bit better, and we all begin 
to be hopeful. 

January 10th.—Charlie’s life is saved, we hope; but his recovery 
will be so slow that we have persuaded his parents to let him go 
to the Children’s Hospital, where he will have every possible care. 
He has grown very fond of his nurses, and a faint fleeting smile 
comes over his white face when we appear, and he says in a little 
baby whisper, “I wants my nurse to wash my hands,” and holds out 
his hot little fingers. So this morning he was rolled up in blankets, 
andI carried him downstairs, and his mother and I took him in a 
cab to Great Ormond Street. One of the doctors being a friend of 
mine, we were spared that terrible dreary wait in the out-patient 
department, and within half an hour of our arrival I had the 
pleasure of seeing my poor little patient safely tucked up in a 
clean bed in a big airy ward, with the kind .ward-sister in charge 
and the active nurses flitting about. And there I feel I can leave 
him with all confidence. 

January 13th—To-day, for the first time in my nursing 
experience, I came across a woman who took a keen interest in 
politics. Noticing a portrait of William O’Brien over the 
mantel-piece and a copy of Justice on the table, I remarked that I 
was sure her husband was a Radical. 

“Oh, we are more than Radicals, we are Socialists!” was the 
prompt response, and, delighted at finding an interested listener, she 
poured out her Socialist views all the time I was making the bed, 
quite forgetting meanwhile her own aches and pains. She was a 
particularly favourable specimen of the self-educated woman, 
intelligent and self-reliant, and wonderfully well read in her own 
subjects. Fortunately their Socialism has not affected the religious 
beliefs of either husband or wife, and they are both professing 
members of the Wesleyan denomination. Curiously enough, the 
man acts as porter to one of the Pall Mall clubs, and, anxious for the 
sake of a growing family of little children not to quarrel with his 
bread and butter, he is obliged to refrain from any active political 
work, which would inevitably result in his losing his situation. 
Let me add (for the benefit of those who believe that women, and 
above all working-women, should abstain from meddling in politics) 
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that this Socialist home, though poor, was one of the cleanest and 
tidiest that we have yet been into, while the little bookshelf of 
much treasured volumes in one corner, brought a whiff of intel- 
lectual life into the humble surroundings. 

January 30th.—My three months’ nursing has come, alas, to a 
close, and circumstances will not allow of my going on with the 
work, There are several causes which have made the time 
particularly interesting and valuable to me (and which I think 
would hold good for any one who wishes to undertake work of 
a similar nature). 

Firstly, that nursing brings you into more intimate relations 
with the very poor than any other work: the ordinary barriers of 
restraint are quickly broken down, and you thus realise the lives 
of the poor in their actuality. 

Secondly, you bring to them exactly what they need most at 
the time—exceptional help to meet exceptional distress. You are 
thus tormented neither by qualms of conscience as to the efficacy 
of your work, nor by fears of ultimate pauperisation, as is the case 
with the vast majority of philanthropic enterprises. 

Thirdly, you distinctly teach the poor to help themselves. We 
almost invariably found the relations of our patients most anxious 
to learn how to take care of their sick; and although on our first 
visit we were sometimes shocked at the total want of care bestowed, 
we always found a very marked improvement under our tuition, 
and we realised that it was not indifference on the part of the 
people, but sheer helpless ignorance. In the more chronic cases 
we invariably made a point of teaching the patient how to attend 
to her own requirements, and then we would call in once or twice 
a week, to see that our instructions were being carried out, and to 
keep the sufferer supplied with any necessary lint or ointwent. 

Finally, I feel very strongly that district nursing, though very 
fatiguing, and necessarily somewhat rough and ready in its 
methods, is distinctly work that ladies, possessed of the requisite 
hospital training, might take up much more than they have done 
hitherto. It is intensely interesting ; it offers endless opportunities 
for doing practical good, and there is no doubt that it is immensely 
appreciated by the poor. The work can best be done in connection 
with some mission or church centre, and under the guidance, more 
or less, of the parish and dispensary doctors. Is it too much to 
hope, that some day, we shall have a trained lady district nurse in 
every parish, in the place of the antiquated and ignorant Mrs. 
Gamp, who is at present, asa rule, the only resource of the sick 
poor outside the hospital walls ? 
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J Love You All. 


WueErw ER I go, whate’er I see, 
Whatever ladies smile on me, 
This, this the only truth can be, 
That Love's a burden if not free. 
The bee, that hums a few brief hours, 
Is free to kiss a thousand flow’rs ; 
And free are bird and wind and: sky, 
Then, lovely ladies, why not I? 
I love you all, petite or tall, 
Whate’er your beauty or your grade is, 
Coy or coquette, blonde ox” brunette, 
I love you all, bewitching ladies ! 


But if perchance one maid there be, 

Who takes my passion seriously, 

T faith I scarce know how to woo, 

Loving a thousand as I do. 

I tell her she is sweet and fair, 

I praise her lips, her eyes, her hair - 

But if the truth I must aver, 

Why, this is what I say to her— 

“T love you all, petite or tall, 
Whate’er your beauty or your grade is, 
Coy or coquette, blonde or brunette, 

I love you all, bewitching ladies!” 


So, ladies, let me live and love, 
From flow’r to flow’r of beauty rove, 
With your sweet eyes to smile on me, 
I am a captive, but yet free! 
With you to fire me, like the sun, 
How can my heart be true to one? 
So let me live, to none a thrall, 
Because—because I love you all! 
I love you all, petite or tall, 
Whate’er your beauty or your grade is, 
Coy or coquette, blonde or brunette, 
I love you all, bewitching ladies! 


Freperic E. WEATHERLY. 
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Love or Money. 


Carter VI. 


“Cro,” said Lord Roscarrock to his friend about a week after 
Mr. Ferrars’ visit, “‘I ought to return Mr. Ferrars’ call. Will 
you go with me?” 

Cecil glanced quickly at his friend, for reports of angelic beauty 
to be seen on the wilds of St. Mervain had reached the ears of 
the guests at Lansladron House, and every man in it, save Lord 
Roscarrock, had walked across Lansladron Porth in the hope of 
encountering the angel beauty. Cecil himself had found St. 
Mervain Downs a suitable spot for exercise, but all had been in 
vain. Boots were the prosaic reason that had kept Phil indoors, or 
rather the lack of them, she having reached a time of life when, 
in her own eyes, at least, bare feet were scarcely decorous. 

Lord Roscarrock was so unconscious that a double motive 
might be assigned him for going to St. Mervain that Cecil said 
nothing beyond an assent to his proposal, and together the two 
young men went on their way. 

Gabrielle was teaching the children their lessons in the shabby, 
bare dining-room, when the sound of the visitors’ bell spread 
consternation through the house. Such visitors as came to St. 
Mervain invariably made their appearance at the back-door. 

“Who can have come to the front-door ?” exclaimed Gabrielle, 
who was sitting with Thecla wrapped in a blanket fast asleep in 
her lap. “Perpetua dear, I think you must open the door. 
Mamma is cooking, and Jane is washing, and Phil is making the 
beds. Oh dear, I hope nobody will want to come in.” 

“T don’t want to open the door,” replied Perpetua; “it would 
look as if we did not keep a servant. Let Jane go.” 

“Jane is not fit to go,and she cannot leave her washing. 
Irenzus dear, you go, and you must say papa is not at home.” 

“All right,” was Irensus’ reply, and, going into the hall, he 
opened the door and confronted the visitors with the remark: 

“ Papa ith not at home.” 
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Lord Roscarrock looked at the boy. He was a tall, fair, thin 
lad, with large blue eyes and a sharp white face. He had been 
delicate from his birth, poor child! and his natural weakness of 
constitution had been increased by want of proper nourishment 
and medical attendance. There was something in the unnaturally 
large blue eyes that made Lord Roscarrock hesitate to go away. 
It might be well that he should see more of this importunate 
parson’s family. 

“Tam sorry for that,” he said, in answer to the child. “Do 
you think he will return soon ?” 

“Oh yeth,” replied Irenzus with confidence; “he ith only 
gone to the thop to buy some rithe.” 

“Then perhaps we may come in and wait for him ?” 

Irenzeus looked puzzled. 

“Gabrielle ith in the dining-room; I'll athk her,” he replied ; 
and he was leaving the door, when an agonised whisper came 
from behind the dining-room door, which was a little open. 

“The drawing-room, Irenzeus—show them in.” 

And one eye and part of a small nose was visible in the aperture 
for an instant. 

Obeying this decided hint of Perpetua’s, Ireneus was opening 
the door of the chilly state apartment that boasted the one carpet 
of the Ferrars’ house, when Gabrielle came to the door of the 
dining-room with Thecla in her arms. Phil coming down the 
stairs at the same moment, the eyes of the young men fell upon 
both the parson’s daughters at the same moment. 

They were both dressed in dark-blue serge, closely-fitting 
dresses, old and worn until they were frayed and shiny. Such 
details, however, only women observe and object to. Both the 
men, being by nature and training artistic, only noted how the 
dull blue set off the two fair faces with their crowns of golden 
hair. Gabrielle’s hair was wound round her head in a big plait, 
which gave her a queenly appearance ; Phil’s clustered about her 
forehead in little fluffy curls. Phil’s eyes were blue, Gabrielle’s 
gray. Gabrielle was tall and slender, Phil tiny and delicate in 
shape; both had the same exquisite fairness of complexion. 

Gabrielle was the first to speak. 

“ Will you come in here, if you please, as there is no fire in the 
other room, and it is so cold. I hope you will excuse the chil- 
dren’s lesson-books, but papa will be in very soon.” 

Lord Roscarrock bowed. 

“T believe I have the pleasure of speaking to Miss Ferrars,” he 
said. “I am Lord Roscarrock, and this is my friend, Mr. Cecil 
Vaughan.” 
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A quick flush of pink passed over the girl’s pale cheeks. Was 
this great gentleman come to tell them that he would rescue them 
all from trouble? Her heart leaped at the thought, and a great 
shining came into her eyes. She glanced at his face; it was 
grave and sad. She felt as she led the way into the room that its 
expression was not favourable to her hopes. 

The bare, shabby room and the hungry-faced children crowding 
round the table were realised in all their meagre detail by the 
patron of Lansladron as he entered the St. Mervain dining-room. 
The sight touched his heart so sharply that he promptly called 
in his reason to aid him. Poverty and a large family did not 
constitute claims to the pastorate of a living. The very exigences 
of the case were an argument against alleviating it in that way. 
How could a man weighed down by all these children carry out 
his projected reforms? So he hardened his heart, while his eyes 
shone with kindness as he touched the blanket which enveloped 
Thecla and asked : 

“Ts she ill, and are these your little brothers and sisters ? ” 

“She has only a cold,” Gabrielle replied. “She is Thecla, the 
youngest. These are Cosmas and Damian, the twins. Then 
come the little girls, Cyrilla and Blandina. Polycarp is next. 
Ireneus you have seen. This is Perpetua. Sebastian is not 
here; he is the eldest boy. Philomena comes next to me.” 

She spoke in a dreamy way, her beautiful eyes looking vaguely 
on the children as she named them. Phil came to the rescue of 
the conversation. 

“We sound like a chapter out of the early persecutions of 
the Church,” she remarked. “I am sure I do not know 
why such horrors in the way of names need have been 
perpetuated. I hope they are not prophetic, and that we 
shall not all be martyrs in reality ;” and she smiled upon the 
guests. 

They both looked at her. Lord Roscarrock looked away again 
to where Gabrielle was soothing Thecla’s shyness on her lap. 
Cecil regarded Phil. This must be the angel of whom Sir Wilfrid 
had let fall some words. He felt angry at first that so lovely a 
creature should have attracted the attention of a man he despised 
so much as the sporting baronet, but a second glance made the 
surprise less. To Cecil, Phil was no angel, but a most lovely 
woman. 

He answered her in the vein in which she had spoken, and she 
smiled again and turned her eyes upon him. Their beauty thrilled 
him, man of the world as he was. There was something electric 
in Phil’s gaze to those whose natures could respond to hers. 
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Later on she tried their witchery upon Lord Roscarrock, but it 
was powerless with him. 

Between Cecil and Phil now arose an animated discussion as to 
the probable behaviour of Christians in the present day in the 
event of a persecution arising, Phil holding that no one cared 
enough about anything to die for it now, and the parson being of 
a contrary opinion. 

Lord Roscarrock smiled as some well-barbed arrow of Phil’s 
discomfited her opponent ; but Gabrielle came to his rescue. 

“Surely the test imposed upon Christians now is a harder one 
than that of old,” she said gently. “Martyrdom with a crown of 
glory at the end is easy in moments of trial; it is a short ordeal, 
and quickly over. Life that may go on for fifty or sixty years 
under the same trials is harder.” 

As she spoke her glance fell upon her father returning across 
his waste garden with bent head and empty hands. She knew his 
errand; the few pence he had taken for food had been claimed for 
the part payment of the bills of former days. The truth of her 
words came so vividly before her mind that she felt as if she had 
said a bold thing in pointing out her father’s position to their 
visitors. Shame filled her eyes. Turning her glance from the 
window, she encountered Cecil's eyes fixed full on her face, and 
with such an expression of perfect sympathy and understanding in 
them that her own gaze was arrested in astonishment. All that 
beautiful violet eyes could say in sympathy and absolute under- 
standing his eyes seemed to say to her. No man had ever looked 
at her in that way before, seeming, as it were, to divine the hidden 
thoughts of her soul. To the ascetically-reared girl it was as if 
spirit had met with spirit, and her soul had gone forth to meet 
another. A great trembling seized her; she bent her blushing 
face upon the child, and hid it in her fair curls. Another world 
seemed to have suddenly opened out before her ; hitherto she had 
lived alone, deeming it of God that each soul must walk alone in 
its passage through this world. Had she been mistaken, and did a 
mysterious communication between soul and soul exist on earth, 
as it did in heaven? She bent her eyes and face in sacred awe 
at the revelation that had come to her, and of which she knew not 
even the name. 

Mr. Ferrars entered the room. He looked flushed and nervous. 
He had heard of his visitors from Perpetua, who had slipped out 
to entreat him to change his coat before coming in—a request he 
had disregarded. 

Both the young men greeted him warmly, but it took some little 
time to set him at his ease. The presence of his children helped 
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him, for since that awful day of doubt he had clung to them with 
@ passion of devotion that hitherto he had only felt for his eldest 
child. He drew one of the little girls on each knee, and held 
them there while they looked with shy admiring eyes upon the 
guests. 

Presently, as the talk veered round to the parish church, Mr. 
Ferrars offered to show his guests over the building. They rose 
to accompany him. Cecil, who was sitting next to Phil, held out 
his hand as if to bid her good-bye. He had divined the state of 
the household so surely that he meant to give his friend a hint as 
to the inadvisability of a prolonged stay. 

But Mr. Ferrars saw the action, and the old instincts of 
hospitality so long dormant arose within him. 

“T cannot offer you such a repast as you gave me,” he said, 
looking at Lord Roscarrock ; “ but such as I can offer you I trust 
you will accept. We dine at one, and it is nearly that hour now. 
You will break bread with me, at least, if we can offer you little 
else.” 

The horror on the face of Phil communicated itself to Cecil ; 
he could not resist replying before his friend had time to speak. 

“We have to get back by two, I think, Arthur. Wilfrid may 
wait for us.” 

“T left instructions that he was not to wait for us,” returned 
Lord Roscarrock, to his friend’s surprise. “Thank you, Mr. 
Ferrars; if you will not allow us to make any difference in your 
domestic arrangements we will stay. I hope to have tlie 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of Mrs. Ferrars and your 
eldest son. You said there was Sebastian ?” he added, turning to 
Gabrielle. 

She was looking at Cecil, and did not hear him. She was 
thanking Cecil in her heart for his effort to spare her further 
humiliation. How alive with sympathy seemed the one man, how 
dense the other ! 

Directly the men had left the room Phil burst out with: 

“Gaby, papa must be mad! Does he know that there is 
nothing for dinner but vegetable soup? ‘There is not even any 
rice to put in it. What can he have been thinking of ?” 

“Qh, if it were only Friday!” cried Perpetua—“ they would 
think we fasted, and it would be all right; but nobody can 
confuse Tuesday with Friday, and I am sure there will not be 
enough sound plates. The little ones must not come in.” 

“i thay, I hope there’s enough thoup,” said Ireneus ruefully. 
“ What if it won’t go wound?” 


“T cannot see why he stayed,” sighed Gabrielle; “ anybody 
VOL. XCI. U 
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who was not stupid could see the state of things here. But 
perhaps he wants to know more of papa. I dare say he wants to 
talk to him, and he could not do that before us all. Oh, Phil, it 
may be that!” 

Her words were like an electric shock upon the family. Big 
and little rushed with one accord to the kitchen where the 
mother was preparing the dinner. 

“Mamma! mamma!” they cried, “ Lord Roscarrock and Mr. 
Vaughan are coming to dinner, and Gabrielle thinks Lord 
Roscarrock wants to talk to papa about Lansladron.” 

“What!” cried Mrs. Ferrars, dropping the cloth she held in 
hand; “Lord Roscarrock coming to dinner!” and the poor 
woman looked with a scared expression towards her eldest 
daughter. 

Phil had slipped upstairs to change her dress. 

In a few words Gabrielle explained the state of things to her 
mother, who received the news much in the same way that the 
harebell is supposed to undergo the pressure of a lady’s foot. 
She was prostrated at first, then rose elastic on her stem. 

“ Very well,” she said to her daughter, “perhaps his lordship 
would like to know what reason your papa had to ask him for his 
living. He shall know it to-day, or Iam not a living woman. 
Perpetua, where are you going ?’ 

“T must get some rice,” whimpered Perpetua, “and get the 
Curnows to let us have a little milk. We must have a pudding.” 

“ You shall do nothing of the kind,” retorted her mother ; “ did 
you not hear your papa say we were not to go in debt, and shall 
we do so to give Lord Roscarrock a false idea of our means? 
Come in this minute, you naughty child, and take Damian 
upstairs and wash his face. We can be clean if we are poor.” 

“T may: put on my best frock?” said the clild, moving slowly . 
towards her little brother. 

“You may do nothing of the kind. Wash your faces and brush 
your hair, all of you, and you may put a clean pinafore on Thecla 
if you can find one. Gabrielle, lay the cloth. Where is Phil? 
Sebastian, you clean the knives—now be quick, all of you.” 

When the guests returned there was a clean patched cloth 
upon the table, a row of tin spoons laid at regular intervals on 
each side, a soup-tureen with a cracked cover was at one end of 
the table, and a platter with a loaf on it at the other. Accom- 
panying most of the spoons was a tinmug; but four white glasses 
graced the table at intervals. 

The children were in their appointed places when the guests 
entered ; they glanced at the visitors, but their gaze quickly 
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returned to the soup-tureen, on which all eyes had been fixed. 
Mr. Ferrars said grace and cut the bread. A sigh escaped from the 
little ones as the lid of the tureen was raised. Mrs. Ferrars 
began ladling out the soup. It was a moderately thick white 
compound, for flour had entered largely into its manufacture ; 
pieces of turnip and cabbage floated about in it. It was certainly 
not greasy, for a table-spoonful of dripping had been the only 
animal fat introduced into it. 

With anxious eyes the children watched its distribution. To 
the guests first, and the father next. The youngest children 
then had their share. 

Polycarp and Sebastian breathed hard and looked at each other ; 
they were the strong ones of the family, and their appetites were 
a great annoyance to them. 

Jane, a short dumpy girl of fourteen, on this great occasion was 
in waiting; that is to say, she stood with her dull eyes fixed 
with a vacant stare upon the only live lord she had ever seen, and 
it required a tolerably loud voice to rouse her from her reverie. 

An order for a jug of hot water at length reached her under- 
standing. While she left the room to fetch it Mrs. Ferrars ceased 
ladling. Anguish was depicted in a lively manner upon the boys’ 
faces. The supply had run short. 

It was remedied by the jug of hot water being emptied into the 
tureen, after which the ladling recommenced, and a thinner fluid 
was produced from the tureen and distributed tothe elder boys 
and the grown-up sisters. 

When they were helped, Mrs. Ferrars meekly sat and ate her 
dry bread. Nobody dared offer her any of their soup. Mr. 
Ferrars played with his spoon, and could not bring himself to 
finish the mess he had begun upon with avidity. Gabrielle, whose 
portion, as the last one helped, was only half a ladleful, sat sad 
and silent. ‘The boy’s share disappeared in a twinkling. Thecla, 
the little delicate child of two, whose appetite was weakened by 
illness, and who sat next her mother, brought affairs to a head by 
pushing her plate towards Mrs. Ferrars, saying: 

“Mammy no dinner. Mammy eat Thecla’s” 

Lord Roscarrock looked up; he was on Thecla’s other side, 
and had not observed the state of things; the soup to him was 
but the beginning of the meal, not the meal itself. His mind 
was full of his recent conversation with Mr. Ferrars respecting 
the prevalence of typhoid in St. Mervain—a state of unsanitari- 
ness that had roused him into an almost ferocious state of mind. 

“Thecla is a good girl,” said her mother; “but she must eat 
her soup herself. Mammy does not want any. I hope,” she 
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said, turning to Lord Roscarrock, “that you will excuse the 
insufficiency of our meal. It is not from want of hospitality, but 
from lack of means, that we have not been able to entertain you 
in a more suitable manner. The living is worth £100 a year, 
and we have eleven children.” 

“My dear, do not let us trouble Lord Roscarrock with these 
details,” said her husband gently. “I am sure the son of my 
dear old friend must know the pleasure it gives me to receive 
him. Let us hope itisa pleasure to him, too, to see such a healthy 
and, though I say it, affectionate family as we have. Eleven, and 
all free from disease or deformity. Death has never visited us 
yet, my lord; how many families can say the same?” 

Lord Roscarrock glanced round the table at the cluster of 
childish faces. He had never dined with such a family party 
before. So many pairs of youthful eyes fixed with the direct 
stare of childhood upon him made him feel nervous. 

“St. Mervain ought to be a very healthy place,” he said; “it 
lies high, Yet you say that fever does exist here.” 

“It is generally somewhere about in the parish,” said Mr. 
Ferrars unconcernedly ; “it seems a pity that it should be so, 
but the people cling to their old habits. The Cornish are a clean 
people in their own way, but prejudiced.” 

“Surely they must know that to keep manure-heaps outside 
their doors is not healthy ? ” 

Mr. Ferrars smiled. 

“TI have ventured to hint at such an arrangement being 
unseemly, but it was not taken in good part. One thing I can 
say for my parishioners: they think and care far more for the 
spiritual life than do most of the labouring classes in other parts 
of England.” 

A dead silence from Lord Roscarrock. He would not say what 
he did think of this statement, as his host was a clergyman ; 
but unlucky Mr. Ferrars, if he had ever had any chance of 
Lansladron Vicarage, destroyed it by that speech of his. Cecil 
had given one quick glance at his patron; was it pleasure that 
beamed for an instant in his eye? He turned to Mr. Ferrars: 

“You must find this a very quiet spot,” he said; “and have 
a difficulty in keeping yourself en rapport with the times. How 
do you get new books, for instance?” 

‘‘T have no new books,” said Mr. Ferrars. “Ihave not seen a 
new book for many years. The old ones suffice for me.” 

“We do lethons with papa,” interposed Irenzus, his childish 
instinct leading him to perceive that in someSway;his father was 
being a little snubbed by his guests. “Sebastian is in Cesar, 
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and I am in Nepos, and Gaby wrote a Latin hymn about St. 
Thecla, for Thecla’s—our Thecla’s, you know—birthday; and 
it wath lovely, wathent it, papa?” 

“That is an unusual accomplishment for a young lady,” said 
Cecil, looking at Gabrielle. 

She looked a little surprised. 

“Ts it?” she said. ‘Papa and I have read Latin together 
ever since I was a little girl. All the children know some Latin 
except the four little ones.” 

“But we don’t know any French or German,” said Phil; “so 
let our ignorance of anything useful balance our one accomplish- 
ment. Except out of consideration to mamma, who was brought 
up among civilised people, and didn’t learn dead languages, we 
should all speak in Latin to each other. Ecclesiastical Latin, 
you understand, not classical Latin, because the early martyrs 
were ecclesiastical.” 

“You seem to have a good deal to do with early martyrs!” 
said Cecil, in a half bantering way to her. 

Phil showed her pearly teeth. 

“They are all our fancy has to feed on,” she said, with a 
wicked little glance at him; “we don’t know anything of the 
world here later than the fourth century.” 

“T want to be a sailor!” said Sebastian. “I hate Latin! I 
want to see things!” 

And so the talk went on in a desultory sort of way—the young 
ones eager to try their wings, the father content to sink out of 
the world they were longing to enter. 

Lord Roscarrock had never been in such a group Nelins~ennalh 
of it was a sealed book to him. He tried to draw out Gabrielle, 
and to hear her views on things; but she did not respond to his 
touch. It was as if a great gulf was between them. His world 
was not her world, nor her aspirations his. 

“A religious enthusiast,” he said to himself, as he heard her 
talk to Cecil when the dinner was over, and some point of early 
Church discipline was discussed between them. “If I believed 
in angels, I should say they must look like her.” 

But he did not believe in angels; and to the question as to 
whether her father should be his co-helper in the parish of 
Lansladron he returned a decided negative. 
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Cuapter VII. 


“ Arruur,” said Cecil Vaughan to his friend, as the two men 
walked back to Lansladron, “why don’t you give Lansladron to 
Mr. Ferrars ? it will be vacant very soon.” 

“ Because I do not think he is at all the sort of man to do any 
good in Lansladron.” 

“They say he preaches well.” 

“Very likely. He is evidently a dreamy, unpractical sort of 
man, who takes little or no interest in the every-day things of 
this world. He knew nothing whatever about the sanitary 
condition of his parish, but vaguely replied that St. Mervain was 
considered a healthy place, when I pointed out to him that 
dunghills were beside every cottage in the village. It is nothing 
less than criminal to allow typhoid to exist in an upland village 
like St. Mervain; yet it is in two cottages at the present moment. 
He would be of no more use in Lansladron than Mr. Thurloe is!” 

“There is another aspect—the spiritual one,” said Cecil in a 
low tone. 

“My dear fellow, so you say; but I know nothing about that. 
It has not come within the sphere of my consciousness, and I can 
only be guided by what I do know, not by what I don’t know. 
I do know about the evils brought about by unsanitariness, and 
those evils I am determined to fight ; and the parson of Lansladron 
must help me. When we have made the parish healthy and 
moral, he can make it religious if he likes, and can—that is no 
business of mine. 

“T scarcely think you ought to choose a vicar solely on those lines.” 

“Then why have I the patronage. How can I, a layman, 
know who is to be the best parish priest in matters I don’t believe 
in? If the Church chooses to have lay patronage, she must put 
up with having lay intellect brought to bear upon the matter 
instead of ecclesiastical. I should think it criminal to appoint a 
man to be vicar of a parish who cared nothing for the bodily 
welfare of his parishioners, and would teach them, as Mr. Ferrars 
would, that the things of this world don’t matter, and the spiritual 
life is the only life worth living. I will not appoint a man wholly 
eaten up by obsolete superstition. One of the things that I like 
so much in you is that, although you are a Christian, youare fully 
conscious of all that science is doing for man now, and can go with 
the times instead of being a mere dead-weight. As the light of 
science rises and the mists of superstition flee away, you will be 
one of those who hail the light, not shut your eyes to it. Think 
of the incalculable amount of good a man like you could do among 
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this demoralised, excitable population. They have plenty of 
intellect, but are overburdened with foolish superstition and idle- 
ness. Think of the wonders of science that you and I together 
could show them ; think how a whole population could be raised 
from a low condition intoa higher one. Cecil, if you will take this 
living, you shall be king of this place. All the land is mine, save 
a small portion that is Wilfrid’s. You shall have your own way 
entirely about Church matters. I shall never interfere with you 
there ; but in secular matters you shall have every help that I can 
give you. Will you take the place ? it is but a small thing for a 
man of your abilities; but a great work might be done here.” 

“A small thing!” said Cecil; “my dear boy, you overrate me 
—as you always have done: why, a safe six hundred a year and a 
house is wealth to such as I.” 

“You will take it then ?” 

“Of course I will. Please God, we will do great things here.” 

“ Amen,” said Arthur, laying his hand on his friend’s shoulder. 

The young men were on the little stone bridge that arched over 
the river between the church and the vicarage. They both 
glanced up at the pretty house amid the trees; as they looked, a 
maid-servant came to each of its windows in turn, and pulled the 
blinds down. 

“Mr. Thurloe is dead!” said Arthur, turning to his friend. 
“«The king is dead—long live the king!’” And they passed up 
the valley to Lansladron House. 

In St. Mervain Vicarage hope and fear alternated that night. 
Mrs. Ferrars lay awake, tossed between the two emotions, all the 
early part of the night. The very babies caught the excitement ; 
and little Thecla asked how much longer they were to sleep in 
that house. 

With the morning came the news of Mr. Thurloe’s death. A 
neighbouring farmer sent a man with the information, and to ask 
if Mr. Ferrars had any orders for poultry—a courtesy the family 
at the Vicarage had long been a stranger to. 

“Mamma,” said Phil, who had opened the door to the man, 
“Mr. Thurloe is dead, and Mr. Williams has sent to ask if we 
want any fowls; so it must be settled that papa is to have 
Lansladron.” 

“What! Mr. Thurloe really dead, and Williams sending here 
to know if we want fowls? ” 

“Yes,” said Phil, slipping into her seat. “Itold the man that 
we would take a pair if they were very fine ones, but that we did 
not care for small chickens; and he said they would be sent this 

evening.” 
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“ You should not have sent him away, Phil. What did he say 
about Mr. Thurloe ?—did he say anything about the living and 
your papa?” 

“What occasion was there to say anything about that when 
Williams sent to ask us if we wanted fowls? Did he ever send 
here except for his money before? I hope papa won’t pay him—a 
nasty, horrid, insolent man!” 

“ But Mr. Thurloe, what did he say about him?” 

“That he died yesterday.” 

“Then Lord Roscarrock must have known about it, and that was 
why he came here yesterday to see your papa. I have no doubt 
in the world he will write and offer it to your papa; it would be 
a more delicate way than speaking to him about it so soon after 
Mr. Thurloe’s death. Oh, children, children, our troubles are all 
over now!” and she kissed the baby that she held upon her lap 
with a passion of affection that even Gabrielle, the eldest, had never 
seen her exhibit before. 

Gabrielle had not the heart to say anything to disturb the 
equanimity that had settled upon her mother’s face. With a 
sudden rush of pain she seemed to understand her mother’s position 
as she never had before. She had been so long her father’s 
friend and confidante that she had unconsciously lost sight of her 
mother’s position. Now she suddenly realised that it was love 
that was at the bottom of all her mother’s wayward, irritating 
conduct—love so intense as to be torture—not anger or indifference, 
but affection so strong that the privations of the loved ones were 
more than she could bear. 

The woman’s heart had come to Gabrielle, and the things of 
childhood were left behind. With the knowledge, too, was a deep 
and steady conviction that the wonderful young saint who was 
Lord Roscarrock’s friend would be the new vicar of Lansladron, 
not her father. How could any patron fail to see the glowing 
virtues of such a man as Cecil Vaughan? If only she could be like 
him—so holy, so saintly. A wild longing to take the whole 
burden of her poverty-stricken family upon her own shoulders 
seized upon her—to take all the suffering and pain, so that they 
should be spared. She would welcome any torture, any indignity, 
to save them suffering. But what was she todo? To lay down 
her life itself would not relieve them one jot. 

She rose and stood behind her mother, and put her arm about 
her neck. Her heart was too full for speech. Mrs. Ferrars did 
not notice the embrace; her mind was full of other things than 
her eldest daughter. Presently one of the children said : 

“Gaby, are you sorry we are going away? You are crying.” 
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“Oh, I dare say!” exclaimed Mrs. Ferrars, roused out of her 
momentary softness. ‘‘I should be quite prepared to hear that 
Gabrielle and your father were both unwilling to go to Lansladron, 
for there would be no martyrdom there. You had better both 
of you go out as missionaries to some cannibal island, and then 
you would have what you want in no time. I have no patience ” 
(which, indeed, was quite true) “ with either of you! ” 

“Let me take Thecla, mamma,” answered Gabrielle, with a 
quiver in her voice; “she is in your way.” 

“Shall I go and tell papa? asked Perpetua. 

Her mother was about to answer “ Yes,” when, glancing at 
Gabrielle’s face, something checked her. 

“No,” she said, “let him sleep; he had a bad night. He will 
know time enough when he awakes. Now go out in the garden 
and play, all you children. I don’t want you in the house this 
morning. You can have a holiday if you will keep out of doors.” 

With a whoop and a halloo the children departed, save the baby 
in Gabrielle’s arms. Phil went upstairs to her own room, and 
Mrs. Ferrars walked to the window and looked out. 

It was such an unusual proceeding for her, that Gabrielle’s pain 
increased. Ordinarily, Mrs. Ferrars neither idled herself nor 
tolerated idleness in others. Her whole life was spent in hustling 
the quieter members of the family into action. To be always 
“doing something” was her perpetual admonition; to sit with 
folded hands, as her husband loved to do, was her abomination. 

Gabrielle followed her to the window, where she stood gazing 
with eyes that saw nothing sensibly of the prospect before them. 

“Dearest mamma,” she said timidly, “ we have heard only a 
rumour as yet.” 

“T know, Gabrielle,” her mother replied, in a lower tone than 
she generally spoke in ; “if itis not true, it will kill me. I shall 
never get over my next illness; I know I shall not!” 

“ Dearest mamma, do not say anything so dreadful. You were 
so well and strong last time!” 

“T know it,” said Mrs. Ferrars, with quiet desperation ; “ it is 
your father’s last chance; if he does not get this living I shall die, 
for I cannot go on any longer as we are. I hope the baby will die 
too, and there will be two mouths the less to feed.” 

The girl looked piteously at her mother; all the agitation was 
in her own face, for in Mrs. Ferrars’ was only the blankness of 
despair. 

“ Father will die if you do,” she said in trembling tones. “Oh, 
mamma, if only I could do something! ” 

There was a ring of anguish in her voice that made her mother 
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look up quickly at her. It is scarcely too much to say that 
she never saw her daughter as she really was until that moment. 
She knew her girls were pretty; but Phil had always seemed to 
her the beauty of the family. Now, as she looked upon her eldest 
girl and saw the light of her soul in her great gray eyes, and the 
flush of enthusiasm kindling in her pale cheeks, she suddenly 
realised how lovely in the eyes of all men her child must appear. 
Phil’s piquant loveliness was more to her taste; but the angel 
beauty of Gabrielle’s pure face could be disputed by none. 

It lifted her heart, so heavily weighted, with a thrill of joy ; 
this child so divinely fair, could not that beauty be used for those 
others dearer than this child ? 

She trembled and hesitated, for the child, though least beloved, 
was her own offspring, and the mother’s soul shrank; but the 
claims of the other ten pressed in upon her, the yet unborn 
seemed to cry out against her weakness. Still she hesitated. 

A footstep was heard in the room above them; Mr. Ferrars was 
getting up. The ten children and the husband on one side, 
Gabrielle only on the other. She hardened her heart. 

“Tt is no disgrace to look for a rich husband for my child,” she 
said to herself; “my duty, rather. Gabrielle,” she said aloud, 
“you are old enough to do something for us; and I think you can 
do it!” 

“Anything, mamma! I will go as a governess, as a servant, if 
only I can help yoa!” 

Her mother took the child from her arms. 
“Go upstairs, and bring down your Sunday frock,” she said ; 
“it wants doing up a little. I do not think you need go as a 
servant, Gabrielle; I can find a better way than that for you to 

help us.” 

Mrs. Ferrars sat with the baby on her lap pondering over the 
change that had come to her thoughts. She had not realised 
until that moment that Gabrielle was no longer a child; now she 
was busy with ways and means to render that daughter attractive 
to the eyes of the rich man who had come to their house the day 
before. 

She went over in her mind all the incidents of that visit, and 
recalled with a thrill of joy what she had thought of no significance 
then—namely, how frequently Lord Roscarrock’s eyes had dwelt 
on Gabrielle’s faee, and the attention with which he listened to 
everything she had said. What chances for Phil and the boys 
with Gabrielle married to a Viscount ! 

“Willy,” she said, when her husband came down, “ Mr. Thurloe 
is dead at last ; but you may not have Lansladron, for all that.” 
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Mr. Ferrars rubbed his hands nervously together. 

“ My love,” he said, “let us not think of it again. It was a brief 
madness. Let us be content with what we have, and each other.” 

He bent over her very tenderly, and kissed her on the forehead. 

She took his caress silently, with downcast eyes. The unholy 
thought of bartering her daughter made her unable to return his 
gaze. She knew that he would rather starve than mancuvre to 
render his child attractive in any man’s eyes. She had been a 
modest girl herself, and felt the horror clean souls feel for such 
dealings ; but the ten children and the husband all pulled her the 
other way. Besides, what did she mean to do to the girl? marry 
her to a rich nobleman. The shame of her scheme passed into 
exultation after she had braved the first feeling of keeping a 
secret from her husband. She looked up at him with a light in 
her eyes he had not seen there for years. 

“T shall not worry about Lansladron,” she said, with a little 
laugh that smote strangely upon him. “We shall get on very 
well, I dare say.” 

“ God bless you, my love, for your patience and cheerfulness ! ” 
he said simply. “He knows that if I could bear all the pain for 
you, I would do so.” 

She rose, and busied herself about his breakfast, and nothing 
more was said about Lansladron for the time. 


Cuarter VIII. 


In a few days the news of Cecil Vaughan’s appointment to 
Lansladron Vicarage was known in the neighbourhood. Mr. 
Ferrars marvelled at his wife’s calmness; he little knew what 
hope upheld her. A letter that arrived shortly after Lord 
Roscarrock’s visit raised her hopes higher than ever. 

The letter contained an offer to place Sebastian as an apprentice 
on board a vessel in one of the large merchant services. The lad 
would have good instruction, and every opportunity of rising in 
the service. Lord Roscarrock charged himself with the care of 
the boy’s career; it practically meant providing for the lad, and 
taking him entirely off his parents’ hands. Such an offer was, 
indeed, not to be refused. 

“You must go and thank Lord Roscarrock in person, Willy,” 
said Mrs. Ferrars. ‘You might go after dinner, and you might 
as well take Gabrielle with you. She will be company for you, 
and it will be a treat to her to see such a fine place as Lansladron 
House.” 
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“T must certainly call there this very day,” said her husband 
slowly. “It is most kind of Lord Roscarrock, and he makes his 
offer in such a way that it would be churlish indeed to refuse it.” 

“ Refuse it, Wilbraham? I should think you were mad if you 
even talked of such a thing. No, Phil, you cannot go too; it 
would be too many. You shall go another time. Gabrielle, you 
must wear my old gray fur boa; it looks quite good still, and 
perhaps boas are fashionable again by this time. Anyhow, they 
are becoming.” 

“TI wish you had better shoes,” Mrs. Ferrars sighed, as she 
superintended her daughter’s toilet after the scanty early dinner 
had been eaten. “Yours are so shabby, though you have not 
kicked them out of shape as Phil does hers. You have very neat 
feet, Gabrielle, and pretty ankles. Let me fasten your dress up 
higher, for the roads are dirty.” 

“Shabby shoes do not matter if the ankles are good,” was the 
mother’s reflection as she arranged the well-worn gray skirts. 
How she longed in her heart for something pretty with which to 
deck the girl! A homely woman in a country vicarage tying an 
old moth-eaten fur boa round a girl’s neck is not in itself a tragic 
circumstance; but in Mrs. Ferrars’ heart there were passions and 
desires as intense and fierce as those of a heathen mother 
adorning her daughter in gold and gems for a barbaric sacrifice. 
The gold and gems, the knife and altar, were wanting, but the 
intention of sacrifice was there. © 

All unwitting of what was required of her, Gabrielle stooped to 
kiss her mother and little sisters, and set out with her father. 
The loosely-fitting gray jacket that was so badly cut, and so hope- 
lessly ill-made, could not conceal the beautiful slope of her 
shoulders, nor the lissomness of her slight figure. Her clothing 
was all poor and cheap, but if detracted nothing from the beauty 
of the girl; its very poverty kept it from being offensive. A 
dress and jacket of gray tweed, and a little closely-fitting cap of 
the same, unrelieved by any touch of colour save the gold of her 
hair, the old gray chinchilla boa round her neck giving the 
requisite touch of softness between the gray material and the 
delicate whiteness of her round throat and small oval chin. A 
faint tinge of colour, born of the pleasurable excitement of the 
expedition, was on her cheeks; her eyes were bright, her step 
free. Lord Roscarrock might call her a religious enthusiast; so 
far, at least, her enthusiasm for the spiritual had proved no 
hindrance to the perfect development of the physical part of her 
being. 

As they passed by Lansladron Vicarage, now undergoing 
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papering and painting, Mr. Ferrars pointed it out to his 
daughter. 

“‘ My dear,” he said, “ when I came past here last I must have 
been mad. My heart was so stung, my spirit so mortified, that I 
actually doubted God’s goodness tome. The lust of wealth had 
entered into my soul, and I was as one of those who seek an 
abiding habitation for themselves on earth, forgetting that our 
home is in heaven.” 

“Tt is a beautiful place,” said Gabrielle, looking up at the com- 
fortable house—“ perhaps too beautiful to live in. Father, it 
must be very hard, when one is rich and happy, to long very 
much for heaven.” 

“T forgot that in my madness, Gabrielle; I regarded the 
earthly happiness of my children over-much. In our poor home, 
darling, we can attain a perfect communion with God. What 
more should we desire ? ” 

“Father,” she asked, with a faltering voice, “you do not mean 
that it is wrong to be rich—that Mr. Vaughan, for instance, ought 
to have refused this living?” 

“ My child, all things come of God; it is by His will that Mr. 
Vaughan is appointed priest of this place; he is right to take it. 
My fault consisted in, so to speak, trying to force God’s gifts to 
descend to myself. In His infinite mercy He has appointed me 
the place fit for me. As your dear mother has often said, I am of 
a weak and indolent nature. Probably if I were rich I should 
sink down into mere animal enjoyment. I am not fit for great 
things, my love; and God, in His goodness, has kept me from being 
tempted.” 

Gabrielle was silent for a few moments, then she said: 

“ But it was not for yourself, father—it was for us, for mamma, 
you desired to be better off.” 

“Child,” he said quickly, “ does not the devil tempt us through 
our nearest and dearest? The pain of your mother’s suffering 
is keener to me than my own pain. What more refined selfish- 
ness could there be than that? It was ease from pain I sought, 
forgetting that pain is as much God’s messenger as death.” _. 

They were walking in the path through the wood. The deep 
solitude and stillness agreed well with the tenor of their con- 
versation. They were, as always, singularly in accord in their 
ideas, but, as is often the case, the younger generation desired 
to bring to logical conclusion much that the elder knew by 
experience it were better not to push too far. To Gabrielle, her 
father’s thoughts of the partial renunciation of earthly ties seemed 
insufficient ; better to wean the heart from all human affections, 
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and to walk in still isolation from one’s fellows, and cast the 
affections on God alone. 

They said little more to each other until they reached Lansladron 
House. Lord Roscarrock was within, so also was Mr. Vaughan. 
Both young men came forward to greet the parson and his 
danghter—the one gravely, almost shyly; the other with a 
warmth of gladness and cordiality that seemed as though it 
should‘“come from the host rather than his guest, but Lord 
Roscarrock was ever better in effacing than in asserting himself. 

While Mr. Ferrars made his stumbling thanks on Sebastian’s 
behalf, Cecil drew Gabrielle into conversation. There was a 
conservatory connected with the drawing-room, and towards its 
palms and) flowers Gabrielle’s eyes had been turned at once. He 
opened the glass door of communication, and led her into it. 
Foliage and blossoms, of which she had never conceived the like, 
were presented to her wondering eyes. 

“Tt must. be like heaven,” she murmured, as the trees laden 
with red and white camellias showed between feathery palms and 
lovely creepers, hung in rich festoons from the roof. 

Cecil smiled to himself; it was the first time he had ever heard 
camellias likened to heavenly bowers. Visions of dainty dames 
at operas and balls, decked with the scentless blossoms, came 
before his mind. Heavenly was the last word to apply to them. 

Her great eyes gazed with awe and wonder at the strange 
blossoms, the variegated foliage, the plashing fountain in its 
marvellously-wrought marble basin. With shy finger-tips she 
touched a sprig of creeping fern that hung beside her. It 
affected him somewhat to see her so moved, for his sensi- 
bilities were of the very finest order, and could respond to the 
slightest signal. How innocent a mind hers must be, to be so 
elevated at such a simple thing as a conservatory full of plants! 
how unsophisticated, how unspotted by the world! 

He leant against a pillar, and looked at her as she stood, scarce 
knowing what to look at first in her delight and astonishment. 
He perceived then what he had noted carelessly in their first 
interview, that she was indeed almost divinely fair. He had 
been more attracted by Phil when at St. Mervain, and had 
looked but little at Gabrielle. Now he saw her exceeding loveli- 
ness, and saw, too, for the man had a quick understanding, that 
within that fair form dwelt a soul exceeding even its loveliness. 
Her face was an index of her mind—so lovely, so mild, so pure ; 
his lines had never thrown him in contact with such a woman 
before. All that was good in the man rose up to admire her; all 
that was worthless seemed for the time to die away. 
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He came beside her and talked to her—talked as only a clever 
man of the world can talk, charming her one moment, baffling 
her gently the next, ever leading her on to reveal herself when 
seeming to reveal himself to her—flattering her so adroitly that 
the innocent girl never guessed at the pains he took to please her. 
She was charmed, fascinated, delighted, and, most fatal of all, 
subjugated to real admiration of the man before her. How 
elevated and beautiful were his sentiments, how holy his thoughts, 
how vast and varied his experience! He had lived in that 
dazzling world of the rich and thoughtful, and been uncorrupted 
by its allurements. He surely must be a saint among men, one 
to whom it was a privilege to listen. 

So she stood in meekness beside him, drinking in all his 
sentiments as so much pure water from the river of life, humble 
in her own eyes, and rejoicing inexpressibly that it had been 
granted her to have speech with such a one. His beautiful violet 
eyes looked into her clear gray ones as if he could read the very 
depths of her soul; all that she had judged should only be 
revealed to God vibrated at his touch. In her humility she felt 
that she had erred in not believing that one soul could thus hold 
converse with another, and she thanked God humbly in her heart 
that she was permitted to taste of this happiness unspeakable. 

And Cecil of the violet eyes and the sweetly persuasive manner 
—he meant as much, just as much as when he looked into the eyes of 
amy lovely woman. His pulses were not stirred, his heart did not 
beat quicker, but he was attracted in a curious sort of way by this 
strange, mystically-minded girl. It roused certain qualities in 
him that had been lying rather dormant of late. It was rather 
agreeable than otherwise, but if it had been Phil there would 
have been more pleasure in the interview. Nevertheless, Mrs. 
Ferrars did not advance her darling project with reference to 
Lord Roscarrock by sending her daughter to Lansladron House 
on that afternoon. 






Carter IX, 


Ir is curious how many calls young men find it necessary to 
make at a house which contains pretty girls. The parson of St. 
Mervain’s daughters were more than pretty; each was distinctly 
beautiful in her own way. The young men at Lansladron House 
had an immense number of questions to ask Mr. Ferrars on all 
kinds of subjects, and as they never remembered to ask more 
than one question at a time, a good deal of intercourse was kept 
up in a desultory sort of way between Lansladron and St. Mervain. 
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Cecil Vaughan, being a clergyman, may have had more 
questions to ask Mr. Ferrars than his layman friend could have 
had, or he may have had a double attraction there; but he 
certainly was the most frequent visitor. He- talked of parish 
affairs with Mr. Ferrars, in which he gave that gentleman a 
number of hints and a good deal of advice as to the proper 
management of parochial matters. He talked theology with 
Gabrielle, and was obliging enough to extend considerably her 
mental range of vision, especially with regard to the modern 
difficulties as to theological beliefs and unbeliefs. He also talked 
to Phil, but what he talked about to Phil no one knew save Phil 
herself, and she was not communicative on the subject. An 
unprejudiced observer who might have met Phil and the young 
parson in the deep lanes, or strolling along the wild cliffs, would 
have judged the conversation they held together to be of an 
interesting description to them—and perhaps it was—but no one 
else knew anything about it. Phil often encountered him in her 
walks, for she was much addicted to strolling about the country, 
and was the ambassador and messenger-in-ordinary to the family 
—anything suited Phil better than staying at home and working 
for the good of the others. 

She met Lord Roscarrock sometimes in her wanderings, but he 
only bowed and passed on, and never loitered by her side, or 
stopped to talk to her, as Cecil did. He did not like Phil; some 
instinct in him rose up against her. He knew no harm of her, 
but he distrusted her and disliked her. Her innocent airs and 
baby gaiety did not take him in in the least, but rather disgusted 
him. That she would flirt with and cajole any man she came 
across if she could, he was firmly convinced, and notwithstanding 
Phil’s little guileless overtures of friendliness, he held aloof from 
her. Her beauty had no effect on him; he knew she had lovely 
eyes and hair and complexion, but he did not care about looking 
at them in the least. 

Gabrielle he did admire—more than admire, reverence. He 
thought her the most beautiful and saintly woman he had ever 
seen. In her presence he felt a little abashed at his unbelief and 
agnosticism. She dwelt in a different region of thought from his, 
and even if her beliefs were but a delusion, and her faith 
foolishness, it yet ennobled the girl, and cast about her a halo 
of sanctity which he would not for the world profane. A man 
who can so heartily reverence science as Lord Roscarrock did, has 
the elements of faith in him, reverence of any sort being a belief 
in something higher and better than one’s self. 

He did not talk much to Gabrielle; his habitual shyness stood 
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in his way for one thing, and_for another he felt certain that 
anything he could say to her would not interest her. Her 
thoughts and interests lay in a world of which he did not believe 
the existence. She would, he thought, despise a man who cared 
more for drain-pipes than the Bible, and thought that if heaven 
existed anywhere it was in a sanitarily perfect village. He 
listened to her conversations with his friend sometimes, and 
though he did not agree with the opinions of either of them, he 
thougat her perfect faith and confidence in a God who personally 
conducted ali things for the best was a more beautiful spectacle 
than Cecil’s scepticism on some points and dogmatism on others. 
Lhey were both of them mistaken, but hers was the noblest 
mistake. ° 

That Gabrielle found a pleasure in Mr. Vaughan’s conversation 
no one who saw them together could doubt. It was such a new 
and wonderful thing to be brought in contact with a brilliant and 
learned man of the world, who would not only condescend to 
instruct her, but really to argue and discourse, and who also 
showed a great interest in her own thoughts and feelings, that it 
was no wonder the girl was dazzled and delighted. 

However perfect the confidence between a father and daughter 
may be, it cannot have the same elements of interest in it that a 
similar state of things with a young man can have for a girl. 

‘he community of sentiment that belongs to youth, and the 
natural pleasure of intercourse between two people of the same 
age and generation, add a pleasurable sense of mutual under- 
standing that cannot be attained by an old and a young person. 
Gabrielle could not talk to her father as she could talk to a 
person of her own age: the natural reverence of a daughter 
torbade it. It was the keenest pleasure to her to listen to Cecil, 
and to comment on what he said, and express her own views, 
frequently to change these latter at his bidding, for was he not a 
thousand times cleverer and more learned than she? Hor sweet 
humility made her an apt pupil—too apt, perhaps, for her soul’s 
health; for Cecil was far too much a man of his age not to 
have allowed the hot iron of scepticism to have entered his 
soul: he called it holding a “ broad” view of things, and perhaps 
it was. 

Anyhow, he had read much, and could speak well, and 
Gabrielle listened to him with entranced eagerness; a new world 
seemed spreading out before her. Her only books had been her 
Bible, Thomas 4 Kempis, some lives of the saints, and a few 
volumes of the Early Fathers. 

Her ignorance of modern theology seemed shocking to Cecil ; 
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she had not ever heard of the ritual cases, nor known that there 
was any difference of opinion between bishops and their clergy. 

She had never heard a sermon that had not been preached by 
her father, never attended a service at any other than St. Mervain 
Church, where all things were conducted with that minute and 
quiet observance of ritual that distinguished a few of the earlier 
promoters of the Catholic revival many years ago at Oxford. St. 
Mervain parish had no idea that Mr. Ferrars was a high 
churchman, and he himself would have understood the term only 
in its old Georgian sense; he never read any newspapers, and did 
not know how rapidly matters have changed in the Church of 
England. ‘ 

To Cecil the pleasure of talking to a lovely woman who hung 
on his words was necessarily great. Her rapt attention was 
flattering in itself, and another and even keener enjoyment came 
to him through his conversations with her. Waen he talked to 
her of heavenly mysteries and abstruse theological points, and 
discoursed of the spiritual life, he was for the time the man he 
professed to be—a man wholly given over to the contemplation of 
heavenly things. It was quite sincere, this state of mind, while 
it lasted. He was not hypocritical over it. He did really care 
for heaven and heavenly things while he talked to her and looked 
into her beautiful eyes. He really felt a love of saintly things 
while he was with her; his spirit was lifted up, and his better 
nature for the time triumphed over his lower self. 

But he was not always with Gabrielle; he met Puil in the 
lanes, and he was a man, and a passionate one; the perils of the 
flesh were very real perils tohim. His emotional temperament made 
him as susceptible to Phil’s attractions as he was to Gabrielle’s, 
and Phil’s attractions did not lead him heavenward—quite the 
reverse. Alas that the flesh is weaker than the spirit! he longed 
to love Gabrielle, and he thirsted after Phil. 

He made one or two attempts to break away from Phil’s 
attractions ; he was not so completely the slave of his emotions 
but that he knew what was right, even while he did wrong. He 
knew that Phil roused many evil passions in him as strongly as 
Gabrielle incited good desires, and yet he hovered between the 
two, inclining now to this side, now to that. It was Pail herself 
who, out of pure mischief, threw him into Gabrielle's arms at 
last. She was perfectly aware of his state of mind, and knew her 
power over him better than he did himself, and was infinitely 
amused by his perplexity. 

She met him one afternoon on one of the sanly roads leading 
down into Lansladron Porth. 
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“ How do you do?” she said, holding out her hand to. him, 
and smiling with the charming frankness of a child. “I am so 
glad I met you, for this is such a long, lonely road. Were you 
going to our house?” 

“T was going for a stroll in that direction, and should probably 
have looked in at the Vicarage.” 

“Then you can go down to the Porth with me instead. Lord 
Roscarrock is at home,I believe. I saw him going along the 
fields as I came by the lane, so Gabrielle won’t want you to-day.” 

And she looked up into his face and gave a little laugh, as if 
she had made the funniest discovery. She was so naive that he 
could not be angry with her, but there was a frown on his face as 
he asked : 

“What makes you say that ?” 

Phil laughed again in her baby way. 

“What, haven’t you seen?” she said; “and I thought you 
were such friends too! Why, I thought everybody could see how 
much Lord Roscarrock admires Gabrielle.” 

He gave a quick glance of surprise at her. This possibility of 
another taking off the prize he was contemplating obtaining had 
not occurred to him; it made him angry at once. 

“Yes,” Phil went on in her innocent way, “I assure you I 
have thought quite seriously lately about having a lord for a 
brother-in-law. It would be nice, wouldn’t it? Have you not 
seen how his eyes are on her the whole time he is with her?” 

“TI confess I had not noticed that,” Cecil replied briefly. 
“ How could I do that when you were present?” he added, with 
a feeble attempt to appear at his ease. 

Phil made him a deep and very expansive curtsey in the 
middle of the lonely road, which had the effect of making him feel 
rather ridiculous. 

“Excuse my manners if they are old-fashioned,” said Phil 
composedly ; “I believe that is the proper thing to do when one 
receives a compliment; but we have nothing more modern in our 
house in the way of literature than an old copy of the Spectator 
and ‘Tom Jones,’ which papa said we were not to read, and put 
it in the lumber-room. So of course I read it—so excuse me if 
my manners are old-fashioned.” 

He could not help laughing, in spite of his vexation. 

“Tt will be so nice to have a titled brother-in-law,” pursued 
Phil meditatively ; “and Gabrielle is so nice and sweet—quite 
barley-sugary, in fact. I always think of barley-sugar when I 
see her kiss the baby. I wonder if she will kiss him in that way 
—after they are married, of course; Gabrielle would die rather 
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than be indecorous, How strange it is,” she added philosophi- 
cally. “ howsome people have everything in this world! See how 
rich Lord Roscarrock is, and now he is going (perhaps) to marry 
a lovely wife. It does not seem reasonable that he should have 
everything he wants; it must be bad for him.” 

Were her words calculated to arouse his worst passions, or was 
it only in thoughtless ignorance that she spoke? She seemed 
quite unconscious of his heightened colour and the light of 
jealousy in his eyes. She went on with her baby wisdom, her 
great eyes fixed with a wistful look on the distant horizon : 

“Tt seems so curious that one man should have everything, and 
others nothing. Look at papa—of course he is an extreme case ; 
but take yourself. We all make a great fuss about Lansladron ; 
but what is it in reality ?—a burying alive, and for what? Six 
hundred a year! I wonder—I really do wonder,” said 
Phil, bringing her meditative eyes with a sweep from the distant 
horizon to her companion’s face—“I really do wonder how you 
can stand it—you, with your gifts of so many sorts.” 

He felt angry and mortified. Even this unsophisticated girl 
could see how superior he was to his surroundings; and she 
viewed his patron’s gift as he himself viewed it. Under what 
obligation could he be to a man who had enticed him away from 
the world and its honours to be the vicar of a little lonely 
country parish ? 

“T took it to oblige Lord Roscarrock,” he said. 

“How good of you! and I suppose he will marry to oblige 
himself. Supposing he should marry Gabrielle, how nice it will 
be for her to have you at the Vicarage! You will be so useful to 
her about her charities.” 

This was more than he could bear, to be told that the woman 
he had seriously thought of making his wife would make him her 
almoner. Was Lord Roscarrock to take everything from him— 
glory and love, too? Phil’s next words influenced him still more 
strongly. 

“But how angry Gabrielle would be if she heard me talking 
like this!” Phil exclaimed, in sudden pretty alarm. “Oh, please 
don’t tell her; it would vex her so! For, poor dear! I am not 
at all sure that she likes Lord Roscarrock; but of course she 
would never dare to refuse such a brilliant offer if it were made 
her. All the same, I don’t believe she caresabouthim. Gabrielle 
is one of those really superior girls who care about intellect 
and that sort of thing more than mere wealth and titles. I really 
believe she would care more for aclever husband than a rich one.” 


His heart thrilled at her words. Would Gabrielle prefer him 
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with his brilliant gifts to his dull, rich friend? He did not wish 
to snub Lord Roscarrock; but, after all, a man is a man, and 
stands on his own merits. If Gabrielle really preferred him and 
his talents to his friend’s title and wealth, it would be monstrous 
on his part to allow her to be sacrificed. If Lord Roscarrock 
could win Gabrielle’s heart, let him; but if he could win her him- 
self no man could blame him. 

He said very little more to Phil, and she declined his escort 
after they had climbed the sand-dunes together. He had no 
great desire to meet Lord Roscarrock coming back from St. 
Mervain, so he accepted her protestations that she could not think 
of taking him so far out of his way; and he turned back, and 
went up the valley with downcast head and meditative brow. He 
had never so longed to win Gabrielle as now, when he heard that 
another man desired to do the same. 

Phil watched his departure with an amused expression on her 
face. 

“What a soft donkey it is!” she said to herself; “he will 
propose to Gaby before the week is out, just out of jealousy. 
What fun it will be! I wonder if Gaby will accept him. She 
is a great deal too dense to see that Lord Roscarrock admires her, 
and he is too shy to tell her so. What fools men are when they 
are in love! Lord Roscarrock is less of a fool than most, though ; 
he would be rather tough to get the better of. I shall do it in 
the end, though, for I owe him a grudge for his ignoring me as 
he does. My wits against yours, my lord. I don’t like to be 
treated as though you were St. Antony and I was the devil;” and 
Phil smiled to herself, and tripped away home. 

The next day Cecil appeared at St. Mervain Vicarage. Phil 
laughed as she saw him coming throvgh the bare garden; 
and, with unwonted thoughtfulness, offered to take Gabrielle’s 
place as the children’s governess, while she entertained the 
visitor. 

“Papa is out, and mamma is in the kitchen, and theology is 
not much in my line,” said Phil, with her charming candour ; 
“whereas you, Gaby, can talk it for hours together. Horrid as 
the children are, I prefer teaching them to listening to Mr. 
Vaughan on chop-logic, and latter-day revelations to inspired 
young Oxonians. I believe he thinks he is a sort of young 
prophet of what isn’t true.” 

“Phil, don’t say such things! Mr. Vaughan is a very learned 
man. Papa says it is wonderful what a knowledge he has on all 
sorts of subjects.” 


“ Quite so,” said Phil; “go and talk to him, my angel sister.” 
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Phil, left alone with the children, played a tattoo with her 
fingers on the window-pane. 

“Go on with your lessons, all of you,” she said, “or I will 
knock your heads together when I come back. I am going out 
for a few minutes; and if vou make a row and bring Gaby in, I'll 
pay vou out for it;” and Phil went out of the room, and, creeping 
stealthily out by the back way, took a short cut towards the 
village. 

Nobody saw her meet Lord Roscarrock in the lane beyond the 
village. 

“Were you coming to see papa ?” Phil inquired, as he checked 
his horse to speak to her. “ He is out, I think, and Mr. Vaughan 
is with Gabrielle.” 

“Indeed!” he said; and Phil had the satisfaction of seeing 
him visibly discomfited. 

“ Yes,” Phil went on in her artless way; “Mr. Vaughan con- 
stantly comes to our house now. You won’t mention it again, of 
course? but I really do believe that it is Gabrielle he comes to 
see. and not papa. They have such long talks together.” 

He looked straight at her with his melancholy brown eyes, 
while he tugged at his dark moustache. 

“They have a great many subjects in common,” he said. 

“Yes?” said Phil, raising her eyebrows; “well, I dare say 
you are right; but I don’t believe it is only theology they talk 
about; but whatever it is, they seem very much interested in it. 
Mr. Vaughan is a great friend of yours, isn’t he ?” 

“ My greatest friend—the man I trust most in all the world.” 

Phil laughed, although there did not seem to be any occasion 
for mirth. 

“He is just as soft as all the rest,” she remarked con- 
temptuously to herself—“ believes in that conceited ass’s affection 
for him;” but aloud she only said: “You think my sister 
Gabrielle is pretty, don’t you? Up in these wilds, you know, 
we have no regular standard of beauty; but we are inclined to 
think she is good-looking.” 

“She is more than that—she is very beautiful. But why do 
you ask me? Surely every one thinks that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know?” said Phil carelessly ; “tastes differ, you 
know, and I was only curious to see if your opinion was the same 
as Mr. Vaughan’s. He thinks her the lovelicst woman in the 
world ; and, of course, being great friends, you have the same 
tastes,” 

He did not answer her; there was a curious blank look in his 
eyes which Phil did not fail to notice. She did not expect him 
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to show any emotion at her words, as Cecil had done, but she 
knew that her barbed arrows had struck their secret mark. He 
would draw off, and no longer obstruct his friend’s pathway. 
Phil knew that he admired her sister, and it had roused her 
petulant vanity that he did not admire herself; but she did not 
know how deeply Lord Roscarrock’s heart had been touched by 
Gabrielle, and he did not know it himself until he learned that 
his friend loved her too. 

“TI suppose friends are just like sisters,” Phil went on, “and 
have the same tastes. Gaby and I both think Mr. Vaughan is 
handsome; but then, of course, we have so few opportunities of 
seeing any one here. I hope you won't think it silly of us to 
admire him. He is considered nandsome, is he not ? ” 

“TI certainly think him so,” said Lord Roscarrock shortly. He 
was aware that Phil had some hidden motive in her conversation 
with him, but he did not know what it was, 

“Well,” said Phil, “I must not keep your horse standing. I 
only came out for a littlestroll; I shall see you again presently ;” 
and she nodded and passed on. But, looking back after a few 
minutes, she saw her late companion galloping along the road 
towards the cliffs: he had not gone up to the Vicarage, but 
turned off at the corner. 

There was a wicked gleam in Phil’s eyes as she turned back 
and went homewards. 

“IT owed you one for your dislike of me, my lord,” she said to 
herself; “and I think I have paid you out. What fools men be! 
yet he is not such a fool as 1 could wish, either; for he may 
simply hold his tongue, and there is no fun to be got out of that. 
Mr. Cecil Conceit is far more amusing; and the angel Gabrielle 
has not the sense to see which is the best man. Thank goodness 
I have my wits about me more than she has. I wish Sir Wilfrid 
Carminow would come back to Lansladron ; he was a sweet and 
proper youth, of far better taste than his cousin. He did not 
think I was the devil;” and Phil banged first the door and then 
the boys as she re-entered the schoolroom. She was certainly not 
in a very amiable temper that morning. 

She became wonderfully circumspect in her behaviour about this 
time. Not one of the farmers’ sons in the neighbourhood could 
get as much as a glance from her as they drove past in their gigs. 
Phil, as they passed her, was absorbed in contemplation of the 
distant horizon, or wholly occupied over a little wild flower in her 
hand. A Puritan maiden under the eyes of an elder would not have 


been more decorous than Phil was now when she encountered any 
of these swains. 
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She even carried out her renunciation of local interests to the 
extent of consuming a little pile of notes drawn from a rent in 
the straw palliasse of her bed. She burnt them all to ashes in the 
candle one night, and threw the dust of them into the evening 
air; and from henceforth the youths of St. Mervain were no more 
to her than the ashes of their letters, 








